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Nash and Lewis climbing an ice wall 


With Special Photographs by the 
Author. 








HAT vagary of the 
human mind it is that 
persists in leading mor- 


tals to attempt the al- 
most impossible for no practical gain 
is hard to analyze, but they do do it, 
and the conquest of Mt. McKinley, the 
highest point in North America, is an 


example of the bulldog, won’t-give-up 
spirit that has actuated the leaders in 
the Cook and Parker exploits. 

Dr. Cook was the pioneer to attack 
the peak. He tried it twice; first 
without success, in 1903; then in 1906 
his efforts were rewarded. Prof. Par- 
ker has thrice assailed the height, and 













































1. Mt. McKinley seen from a distance of thirty-five miles. 
2. Mt. McKinley at a distance of eight miles. 
3. North ridge of Mt. McKinley, one of three routes it offers for ascent. 
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Top of north ridge, looking towards the crest of Mt. McKinley, and showing 
the precipitous and narrow ridge to be climbed. The Muldrow Glacier, five 





thousand feet below, is seen on the left. 


the last attempt, which culminated in 
June of the past summer, was virtually 
a victory, according to the report of 
the expedition. Earlier than _ this, 
Judge James Wickersham, Alaska’s 
delegate in Congress, essayed to reach 
“The Top of the Continent,” as Dr. 
Cook has appropriately styled the 
mountain. Thomas Lloyd, of Fair- 
banks, led still another party to the 
mountain in the winter of 1909. 

Our expedition carried no private 
name dominantly. We all joined the 
project with a common purpose and a 
common determination, which pre- 
vailed throughout, and which is the 
keynote of the success of such endeav- 
ors, for no partiality or superiority can 
obtain in such a party without a conse- 
quent demoralization. 

There were three of us, and three we 
believe to be the best number for such 
a trip. In October, 1911, George S. 
Lewis, of Fairbanks, Alaska, and I 
remained of a party of four which had 
planned an attempt to scale the moun- 
tain during the ensuing winter. Mar- 





tin Nash, of Fairbanks, later joined 
us, and the Fairbanks Times assisted 
in financing the venture. 

Nash, the elder member of the trio, 
is an old “sourdough” (sourdotgh is 
the term of the North used to typify 
the pioneer—one who has seen the ice 
come and go.) Nash mentioned 
Michigan as his early home, when 
questioned, and later it seems he hied 
himself to the Wyoming plains and 
took to cowpunching; he worked in the 
huge B. & M. smelter in Great Falls, 
and he mixed and rubbed elbows with 
the roughest of them. When the first 
wild reports of the fabulous wealth of 
the Northland percolated through 
every section of the land, Nash was in 
the race. Over the Chilkoot Pass he 
packed his belongings in the spring of 
798, and the North has claimed him 
ever since—one of those stickers who 
has aided in pushing Alaska to the 
rank she now takes among the wealth- 
producing regions of the world. 

George Lewis is a practical sur- 
veyor and reclamation engineer—a 











































Lewis and Cairns beside the crevasse, the gap of which prevented further 
advance up the mountain on the ridge they were ascending. 


man in the middle thirties, and one 
whose bent is more apt to lead him to 
determine the acerbity of hotcake bat- 
ter by somesscientific reasoning than 
by its noxious odor, as Nash would do 
it. But Lewis could make hotcakes, 
at that. The one-time semi-arid San 
Joaquin Valley brought him to be, and 
tutored him in its home institutions. 
Why he forsook his surroundings, than 
which there are none better, and 
trotted up to interior Alaska some 
three years back, was something quite 
inexplicable to me. 

We three started out from Fair- 
banks on February 5, 1912, deter- 
mined to make a well-verified ascent 
to the summit of the loftiest peal: of 
North America. But somehow, things 
don’t always turn out in harmony with 
one’s expectations: Enough men had 
turned their backs on Old McKinley 
before to remind one that the peak is 
a most formidable adversary. 

We started with three sleds and 
nineteen dogs, and at Chena, ten miles 
from Fairbanks, our dog-musher, Jack 


Phillips, joined us with another sled 
and four more dogs, making twenty- 
three squealing, yelping animals in all. 
Phillips was captain of the caravan, 
and the dogs were surely able lieuten- 
ants. We formed a peculiar and 
strong attachment for our dogs, par- 
ticularly the three that were with us 
to the end. 

Mt. McKinley is about 200 miles 
from Fairbanks by the route we took, 
but in an air line it cannot be much 
over 150 miles. At a distance, the 
mountain stands out like a lone senti- 
nel, and in clear weather, when the 
sun has dropped below the horizon, its 
great, shadowy bulk looms up plainly 
visible to the southwest of the Alaskan 
metropolis. But at close range it is 
evident that the enormous mass is 
nested among peaks of lesser height, 
but possessing equal scenic grandeur. 

From Fairbanks the first forty miles 
is along the Tanana River; thence the 
trail cuts across country 30 miles to 
the Nenana River; 25 miles farther 
across the Tototatlawanika River to 
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1. Peters’ Glacier on the flank of Mt. McKinley. 
2. Muldrow Glacier on the east flank of Mt. McKinley. 
3. Muddy River camp at edge of timber line. Mt. Mckinley in distance. 
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climbing paraphernalia, 











Cairns exploring the side of the mountain in search 
of the best climbing places. Note solid ice structure. 


the Toklat, up the last named river 28 
miles, and westward over a low divide 
into the Kantishna watershed near the 
foothills of the mountain. All in all, 
considering the size of the dogs, they 
worked faithfully. The outfit, as it 
was distributed among the four sleds, 
and including 400 pounds of dog-sal- 
mon, weighed in at approximately an 
even ton, of which about 1200 pounds 
were in provisions and utensils, and 
the remainder in persénal dunnage, 





and so forth. 

When we reached the 
Clearwater River, tribu- 
tary to the Toklat and 
springing from a moun- 
tainous country, an al- 
most continuous sheet of 
glare ice, formed by 
overflows, lay before us, 
and we were not slow in 
taking advantage of it to 
the fullest. 

Two days later we had 
crossed the divide to the 
McKinley River. Here, 
sheltered in the big tent 
pitched and used as 
headquarters by _ the 
Lloyd expedition just 
two years ago that 
month, we bade good- 
bye to our dog-musher, 
Jack Phillips, who set 
out for Fairbanks with 
twenty dogs, leaving us 
three dogs with which to 
continue our work pre- 
paratory to the climb. 





of regret that we saw 
Phillips turn his back on 
us, thereby severing the 
last link to the outside 
world for two months. 
Phillips was a corking 
good man on the trail 
and had worked hard. A 
few days later we had 
further cause to regret 
Phillips’ hasty leave- 
taking. 

After Nash had taken 
a musher’s perspective and had satis- 
fied himself that we were still twenty- 
five miles from the mountain, we broke 
trail and moved a camping outfit over 
the divide which separates the Mc- 
Kinley River and its tributary, the 
Clearwater (a different stream than 
the one bearing the same name pre- 
viously mentioned, and the same 
stream that Professor Parker and his 
men experienced a heavy earthquake 


during the past summer in traveling 


It was not without pangs. 
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along its course.) The 
four ensuing days Lewis 
and I spent our time in 
hauling the remaining 
provisions across the |) 
divide. x 
Right here, for the 
benefit of parties who ~ 
are equipped with a | 
similar object, it is fitting 
to say that transporta- 
tion is the big, para- 
mount matter to be kept 
in mind. The early 
spring is the time to 
climb Mt. McKinley, 
for firewood has to be 
hauled, and adequate 
dog teams are impera- 
tive for this heavy work. 
Overloading packhorses 
or dogs, alike, is fatal. 
So is it a fatal mistake 
to overload humans. We 
made the mistake. It 
took us a month to push 
our supplies and fuel 
through to a camp on the 
north face of the moun- 
tain, on Peter’s glacier. 
To be sure, we were de- 
layed by snow storms 
and preparatory work. 
Another piece of ad- 
vice—pilfered from the 
experience of Professor 
Parker—is to take the 
ordinary foods used in 











the North—flour, beans, 
rice, dried potatoes, 
rolled oats, corn meal, 
tea, coffee, canned but- 
ter, canned cream, ham, 
bacon, and a_ sufficiency of dried 
fruits in variety. The pemmican—a 
composition of jerked meats, such as 
the Parker expedition used—is said to 
have produced nausea when eaten as 
a steady diet. In its place as a sus- 
tainer for the last few days of the 
climb, it is, no doubt, without an equal. 
The Times party was in the best of 
health, and was properly nourished 
throughout the trip. 

Our equipment included two aneroid 


Cairns sledding wood from the edge of the timber 
belt up to the temporary camp of the party built 
higher up on the mountain. 


barometers, a sight compass, three ko- 
daks, two alcohol stoves and ten gal- 
lons of alcohol—a very expensive 
item in Alaska—one 12x14 ft. tent, 
one sheet-iron stove, rope, pike poles, 
creepers, reindeer parkas, etc. 

When we found that we needed two 
camps—one eight miles below the 
mountain, in the timber at the lower 
extremity of Peter’s glacier, and one 
on the glacier itself, at the foot of the 
mountain, Lewis turned  tent-maker, 











































































The jagged edge of the skyline of the north ridge, which was the route 
selected by the expedition for the ascent. The arrow indicates the deep 
crevasse which prevented further progress of the expedition. 


and, with the aid of some remnants of 
canvas we had used on the sleds, he 
split the tent in the middle, and pieced 
out the ends, thereby giving us two 
7x12 ft. tents, which shape, in our 
opinion, gave the maximum of space. 
Our pike poles, with a single spike and 
hook on one end, were not as satisfac- 
tory as the usual pole, having double 
hooks on one end and the prong for 
testing one’s footing on the opposite 
end. Our creepers—iron plates 
strapped on the sole of the foot, and 
having three two-inch spikes on the 
ball of the foot, and a similar num- 
ber attached to the heel—prevented 
our slipping in dangerous places. The 
only objection to them is that they are 
a splendid conductor of “cold.” To 
keep our feet warm, when wearing 
creepers, we wore moccasins with 
heavy socks. 

We had four separate camps after 
we left the Lloyd camp on the Mc- 
Kinley River. The second of these 
was on an unnamed fork of the Clear- 


water, but a couple of miles from the 
range of high peaks which appear to 
raise an effectual barrier to access to 
McKinley on the north or northeast 
sides. Failing to locate McPhee’s 
Pass, through which the Lloyd party 
hauled their supplies to Muldrow gla- 
cier—a wonderful river of ice discov- 
ered by the man whose name it bears 
—we tried to pick a feasible course for 
freighting our outfit to the two great 
ridges stretching out from the north- 
east side of the mountain. 

It has been definitely settled that 
the only point of attack that can be 
crowned with success is by traversing 
Muldrow glacier to its head on the 
very side of McKinley, or to follow 
the comb of one or the other of the two 
lofty ridges which wall the glacier in 
on both sides. These ridges and the 
glacier parallel each other. The ex- 
perience of the earlier parties has 
been. that the south and west sides are 
insurmountable, being similar in con- 
tour to the north face, which, silhou- 
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1. Lewis and Cairns, in camp No. 1 at the edge of the timber line. 
2. Camp No. 2, altitude 3,200 feet, after the blizzard of March 15-17th. 
3. Old camp where Cairns, unconscious, was rescued from the blizzard. 























Peters’ Glacier; Mt. McKinley on the left, showing the sharp rise of its 


sides. 


The only choice of ascent is up the back of one of the three precipi- 


tous ridges flanking the mountain. 


etted against the sky, appears quite 
possible of ascent, but in reality the 
edges and hogbacks, such as they are, 
have no continuity. One may go up 
a short distance on these backbones, 
but inevitably will be thwarted by 
great walls of ice, with which the en- 
tire mountain is covered. 

Unlike mountains in the States, Mc- 
Kinley attains its tremendous altitude 
from a very low elevation above sea- 
level at her base—in the neighborhood 
of 3,000 feet on the average. Another 
striking contrast which merits for her 
the title of.Gibraltar of American 
peaks is that her chief stronghold is 
the precipitousness of her lower por- 
tion. Above a 15,000 foot elevation 
she tops off so flatly that there can 
be little to impede further progress. 
The two great ridges mentioned can be 
likened to the edges of a pyramid car- 
ried out gradually to a distance from 
the center of the mass, instead of drop- 
ping abruptly. The sides of these 
big arms of the mountain are fully as 


precipitous as the main body of the 
peak. Thus it can be seen that by fol- 
lowing these ridges one can gradually 
put the worst part of the mountain 
underneath him. 

Lewis and Nash skirted the inter- 
vening range of peaks and located the 
pass to the north face of the mountain 
at the head of Peter’s glacier. They 
then built a cache on poles to secure 
provisions for our return at the place 
where we were encamped. On March 
3d we pitched camp at the uppermost 
edge of what we believe to be the 
nearest timber to the mountain, at the 
lower end of the moraine of Peter’s 
glacier. Many davs of heavy work 
in cutting and hauling wood to the 
base of the mountain followed. Snow- 
shoes had to be used all the time, and 
when driving dogs, a pair of small 
trail shoes about two feet in length 
were found to be most serviceable. 
Heavy local snows, prevalent only 
within a short radius of the peak, ob- 
literated our trail night after night, so 

















that the trail over which we were haul- 
ing wood to the mountain for our next 
camp had to be rebroken by reiracing 
its length on snowshoes. To get off 
of our beaten trail meant wallowing 
waist deep in snow. After snowshoe- 
ing a trail, it would freeze over-night 
and “stand up” enough to carry good 
loads. 

During all this time we had seen 
considerable game, but made little ef- 
fort to run any down, as our time was 
limited. A dozen moose were seen at 
different times, and a flock of moun- 
tain sheep were noticed several days 
in succession by means of field 
glasses. Smoking and swapping yarns 
whiled away the long evenings. Nash 
told of his experiences on the “Trail 
of ’98”—thrillers which made our ex- 
periences pale into insignificance—and 
withal with the lack of braggadocio 
characteristic of the early stampeders. 
Nash was one of the thousands of res- 
cuers who dug the sixty odd people 
from their graves where they had met 
an untimely death in the great snow- 
slide at Sheep camp, on the Dyea trail. 

Under Nash’s able tuition, Lewis 
had become such an artisan in the 
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culinary line that we naturally dele- 
gated that branch of the camp routine 
to him. Nash and I had assumed the 
heavier work of cutting and hauling 


wood. It is an immutable law of the 
camp that the first man to kick about 
the cooking shall take it upon himself 
to handle that part of the work. Ac- 
cordingly, Nash and I were discreet 
enough to keep still while we were 
making healthy inroads on Lewis’ con- 
coctions. 

On March 15th, when Nash was at 
the newly established camp on Peter’s 
glacier, and Lewis was at the timber 
camp eight miles below, the writer 
started on snowshoes from the latter 
camp to go to the Lloyd camp, six- 
teen miles back, across three divides. 
It was a bright, warm morning—con- 
siderable above zero. I told Lewis I 
would be back before six o’clock that 
evening. Little did I anticipate what 
I was destined to experience before I 
should again see the boys, two and a 
half days later. 

The errand which took me over was 
to get a couple of empty syrup cans 
we had left at the old Lloyd camp. 
We needed some receptacle in which 











From left to right: Jack Phillips, Martin Nash, Geo. S. Lewis 
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to pack fuel alcohol up the mountain. 
Nothing that we had with us was suit- 
able. I was garbed lightly, wearing 
flannel shirt and no outer garment ex- 
cept a drilling parka, the sleeves of 
which I knotted about my neck on 
account of the mild temperature. (A 
parka is a loose, sack-like garment to 
be pulled on over the head, without 
vent, and yet furnished with a hood 
with a fur fringe.) 

Our trail, over which we had hauled 
all our supplies, had been covered by 
recent snowfalls, but the position of 
the divides was ample as a guide to 
the course. After six hours of snow- 
shoeing, I reached the Lloyd tent at 
1:30 p.m. Peter Anderson (the con- 
queror of Mt. McKinley) and Phillip 
Ott, both miners, were occupying the 
tent, having come over from the Kan- 
tishna to hunt some moose or caribou 
for fresh meat. After partaking of 
some caribou and tea with them, I 
started back. Before I reached the 
summit of the first divide, snow was 
falling thick. In a few minutes the 
weather thickened so rapidly that I 
had difficulty in following the trail I 
had made going over. The bare, roll- 
ing hills all looked alike in the storm, 
and it gave me some anxiety lest I 
lose:my way. There was nothing to 
break the uniform whiteness on every 
hand. It was impossible to distinguish 
the swales and potholes from the hog- 
backs and knobs, as the effect of light 
and shadows was entirely lacking. I 
stumbled on down to the Clearwater 
River. 

Here was one of our old camping 
grounds, and under the snow, covered 
with branches, lay an untanned cari- 
bou sleeping bag which we had left 
when on our way in. That bag looked 
to me as though it would be a little 
more comfortable than the great Out- 
doors in a blizzard. I was still nine 
miles from camp. Taking off my sus- 
penders and splicing onto them some 
remnants of twine I had in my pocket, 
I managed to roll the bag up and tie it 
so that I could shoulder it and travel 
along. Following the Clearwater and 
its unnamed fork five miles, I was 


within half a mile. of the site of the 
next in order of our old camping 
grounds when a_ veritable blizzard 
whipped up and descended in a mo- 
ment’s time. Now I knew I was in 
for it. Going more by instinct than 
anything else, I stumbled blindly along 
into the teeth of the gale until, after 
what seemed to be an interminable 
period, I bumped into the little clump 
of dwarfed spruce where our old camp 
had been. 

Night and the blizzard shrouded 
everything, so I clung to the sleeping 
bag while locating our provision 
cache. It was useless to try to go the 
remaining four miles, across two 
divides. As it was, I had to put my 
head down like a charging bull to 
stand up against the wind. Pulling 
down the provision sack from the 
cache, I grabbed the rolled oats, re- 
turned to the exact place where our 
tent had once been, scratched around 
until I dug up from the snow an empty 
butter can, broke some dead branches 
from adjoining trees, and under the 
shelter of a piece of canvas I had 
drawn from the cache, I got a fire 
started and melted snow so that I soon 
had a steaming can of oat meal. Un- 
seasoned, and without cream, it tasted 
good. It was nearly two days and 
two nights before I had anything more. 

Rolling out the bag in the lee of two 
small spruce trees, I crawled in, ex- 
pecting to leave the bag in the morn- 
ing and return to camp. All night 


long the wind swept over with a roar 


so incessant and deafening that when, 
toward morning, there came a mo- 
ment’s respite, I remember that the 
silence was almost maddening. I 
slept a couple of hours that night, cal- 
though it was impossible to move’ in 
the close confinement, and notwith- 
standing that my clothes were almost 
wringing wet with the water from snow 
which had sifted into the bag and 
melted. Some time Saturday morn- 
ing, the 16th, I put both hands against 
the flap of the bag and threw it back, 
together with a couple of feet of snow 
packed on top of it. When I emerged 
from the dark prison and took a hasty 

















glance at the rush of elements, I knew 
it was the like of which I had never 
seen before. The few spruce I could 
see within the ten yards range of vis- 
ion were bowing and swaying almost 
incredibly. The cache, not forty 
feet away, was not in sight. The 
snow did not seem to fall an inch. It 
was going by on the level. One com- 
prehensive look at the brand of 
weather surfeited me, and I scurried 
back to my cramped retreat like a 
groundhog into his hole. The moment 
I had stood in the blast was enough 
to convince me that I would freeze in 
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twenty minutes before I finally got 
my watch wormed out of my pocket. 
Much to my disgust it only showed 


10:30. I turned the watch this way 
and that again and again, close up to 
the tiny crack through which a little 
snow-filtered light streaked in. I had 
had it figured out that it must be close 
to nightfall. As long as it was day- 
light I watched the second hand jog 
around. I was so wet that I shook 
like an aspen. 

Occasionally an oppressed, smoth- 
ering feeling would come over me, and 
as oftentimes I would notice that my 























The expedition passing over the frozen Toklat River, en route from Fair- 
banks to the base of Mt. McKinley. 


a half hour of exposure, as already 
my parka had commenced to stiffen 
with the congealed moisture. 

About a bushel of snow had tum- 
bled into the bag from the sides, so 
after scooping it out as thoroughly as 
I could, I squeezed in again, pulled 
the hood of the bag over my head, 
and lowered the fly, pulling it up to 
overlap the hood, thus leaving a 


slanting vent for air to come through. 
Some time later I got curious to know 
the time of day. 


It must have been 





breath came hard, panting open- 
mouthed as I was, I would poke my 
left fist up through the snow at the 
edge of the flap. This move invariably 
dumped a cool chunk of snow on my 
neck, but it let in some much-needed 
air, the good effects of which were no 
doubt counterbalanced by the conse- 
quent bodily chill. I had plenty of 
time for reflection, and certainly did 
some hard thinking. 

The day had seemed never-ending, 
but the night was slated to wear along 
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slower. The nerve-tension put sleep 
to rout. Some time toward daylight 
of St. Patrick’s day the pressure of 
the weight of snow on the bag became 
almost unbearable, but I decided to 
wait until morning before shaking out 
again. Although I had raised up the 
afternoon before, my legs and feet had 
not moved an inch for twenty-four 
hours. Cramps were beginning to 
seize me. Probably I would have been 
bent up double if I had had room. As 
there was a little space at the shoul- 
ders, I kept beating my left hand 
against my chest to excite better cir- 
culation, and frequently pounded my 
right arm, which was immovably 
pinned underneath me. 

Now and then there would come an 
inspiriting lull in the storm, but appar- 
ently the wind just let go to get an- 
other hold. It would spring up again 
with such a smash that surely, I 
thought, no living thing could stand up 
against it. I wondered what Lewis 
and Nash had done the day previous, 
and if they had been so foolish as to 
institute a search forme. Here, where 
I laid, was the only timber-sheltered 
spot, with one exception, in the six- 
teen miles. They surely would know 
that if the blow had caught me else- 
where I would have no possible escape 
unless I succeeded in retreating with 
the wind clear back to the big tent. 
Lewis had signified his intention on 
Friday morning of making a trip to 
where Nash was encamped, and so I 
reasoned that possibly he had re- 
mained up at the mountain camp, and 
ro one was holding down the main 
camp in the timber. In that event, I 
could expect no aid until late in the 
approaching day, although I knew that 
either Lewis.or Nash would make a 
desperate effort to hunt me down if 
there were the slightest cessation in 
the storm. 

I had slept none that night, and, as 
the wind dropped off, coming only by 
puffs, I decided to take a look out, and 
if possible start for camp. But when 
I tried to extricate my head, it seemed 
to be held vice-like in the fur helmet. 
For some minutes I was frantic with 


the fear that I would be buried so deep 
that I would suffocate under the snow. 
Finally I succeeded in releasing my 
head, and, using my shoulder and 
head, threw back the flap with the 
weight of snow. Then followed some 
minutes tugging, and my feet were 
free. I crawled out from it under a 
drift four feet deep of snow as hard 
as adamant. 

It was broad daylight, and there 
was a gladdening rift flooded with sun- 
light in the clouds over the mountains 
to the southeast. A stinging cold west 
wind was blowing, but the real storm 
had subsided a few minutes before. 
I lost not an instant in getting on my 
snowshoes’ and striking out to the 
westward. Before I had gotten out of 
the copse of spruce, one of the strands 
of moosehide in the tread of my right 
snowshoe snapped, and when the 
other end pulled through the frame I 
went to my hip in snow. I tied the 
foot thong back so that my heel rested 
on the cross bar, but to no avail, for it 
let me through the first step I took. 
By this time my hands were so cold I 
could hardly use them, so I decided 
to return to the bag. On the return, I 
walked on the top of drifts may feet 
deep, and again floundered waist-deep, 
having to roll over some, as I did not 
seem to have the strength to pull my 
legs out. 

I stuck my snowshoes up as a 
marker to catch the eye, and then went 
to the cache, and brought back the 
gunny containing hams and bacons. 
Dumping the contents, I slit the end 
of it and the sides for my head and 
arms, and tried to pull it on, but it 
was too narrow in the shoulders. I 
knew that the cold was beginning to 
get the best of me, so I pulled on my 
parka, which was frozen as stiff as a 
board, and tried to get back into the 
bag. It refused to receive me. I tried 
to shake it loose, but the snow had 
iced around it, forming a perfect cas- 
ing. Neither could I break the hard 
drift up with my moccasined feet. 

My only recourse was to start a 
fire, so away I went after some dry 
branches. Without an axe I gathered 

















quite a pile of what looked like com- 
bustible stuff, and after poking a quar- 
ter of my diary book under the whole, 


tried to ignite it. This, too, failed. 
The diary paper was wet through, and 
the wind did the rest. I used up a 
block of matches that had been in a 
‘water-proof case, and when the last 
one flickered out I knew that I was at 
my rope’s end. I thought I’d write a 
few lines to my mother, but when I 
tried to fish out a little stub pencil, I 
found that my pocket had frozen tight. 
I had been wearing a pair of woolen 
gloves inside of woolen mitts, and 
had thrown both on the ground when 
I tried to get a fire. I attempted to 
pull them on, but the gloves would 
only go half way, and the mitts rested 
on my fingers’ ends. I sat down on the 
edge of the bag. Soaking wet for 
thirty-six hours, during which I had 
not had a bite to eat, my vitality was 
reaching a low ebb. When I first 
got out of the bag I stuffed my beaver 
cap, which was soaking wet, into the 
pocket of the parka. I had then pulled 
the hood up and pressed it together, 
forming a narrow slot to look through, 
in which shape it froze. Through this 
aperture I squinted up along the first 
divide, and I recall that I shouted 
Lewis’ name time after time. 
Thereafter, my thoughts were in 
confusion, and I recollect nothing tan- 
gible until I felt my arms and legs be- 
ing rubbed by Nash, who, it seems, 
had descried my snowshoes from a 
distance, and had come on the run. I 
was standing up when he first saw me, 
and as he says I fell down and got up 
three times before he reached me, he 
thought my feet were frozen. When 
he grabbed me, I was embracing a side 
of bacon tenaciously, having nibbled 
the edge a little. This last was a blank 
to me, but the moment Nash took hold 
of me I knew I was all right. No per- 
son on earth ever looked better to 
any one than did that man Nash. 
After rubbing me vigorously, Nash 
slashed my parka up the sleeves to 
get it off, pulled off the heavy reindeer 
parka he had worn over, and bundled 
me into it, also shelling off his Siwash 
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mitts for me. He then had me make 
a poor imitation of a war-dance while 
he yanked out the sleeping bag, which 
was no mean job. He jerked it onto 
me and dragged the “mummy” into its 
former resting place. This done, he 
tried to start a fire, and though suc- 
cessful in the end, he met with the 
same difficulties which transported me 
into the depths of despair. With a 
roaring fire started, he yelled that he 
would be back with the dogs and sled 
in a couple of hours. 

It usually took two hours to make 
the trip one way over the two divides, 
but not much over two hours later I 
saw Nash snowshoeing down the 
grade, closely followed by Lewis, who 
was mushing the dogs. I had in the 
meantime gotten out to warm my feet. 
With a can full of hot tea, topped off 
with oat meal, I felt “skookum,” and 
was ready to start for camp. It was 
all over, and the sum total of frost- 
bites numbered only a few fingers, 
Nash having as many as myself, as he 
had suffered severely on the back trip 
without his heavy mitts. 

It was Sunday afternoon, St. Pat- 
rick’s day, and the severest storm of 
the winter was over. I didn’t know 
much about the Patron Saint, but I 
was glad to see that I was not doomed, 
as were his snakes. On Friday, the 
day I started for the old Lloyd camp, 
Lewis met Nash coming down from 
the mountain camp, which accounts 
for the fact that Nash came over to 
the cache when he did. I did not ex- 
pect him, but did expect Lewis, who 
could not come, as there was only one 
pair of snowshoes in that camp. Nash’s 
intention was to go through the Lloyd 
camp on the McKinley River, although 
both he and Lewis had given up hope 
of ever seeing me alive again, reckon- 
ing that there would be but one chance 
in a thousand that I could have gotten 
back to the old camp. 

Nash had gone up on a shoulder of 
the first divide from the Muddy River 
camp on Friday afternoon, and after 
shouting my name for several minutes 
hurried to camp, not without appre- 
hensions for his own safety in the 
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blinding blizzard. He told Lewis that 
no human could weather that gale on 
the summit. 

In camp they had experienced a 
gloomy, enforced idleness. But for 
the three or more feet of earlier snows 
which were banked up around the tent 
and iced over from the heat within, no 
doubt our canvas home would have 
been sticking in a spruce tree long 
before the storm had spent its force. 
They took the dogs inside, and there 
dogs and men hibernated alike until 
the great Outdoors became more hos- 
pitable. 

We all had a two-days’ reunion in 
camp, since the weather was still in- 
clement, and Nash needed some time 
to restring my broken snowshoe, and 
one of Lewis’ that had given out. Fre- 
quently while in this camp we would 
look up at the mountain in her majes- 
tic solitude, realizing that the casual 
eye failed to grasp her stupendousness 
and appreciate her splendid propor- 
tions. We wondered if the craggy 
edge of the northeast ridge, at an ele- 
vation of about 15,000 feet—a part we 
must traverse—in reality contained 
sheer walls of rock hundreds of feet 
in height, instead of being sculptured 
in stair-steps, as it appeared. Was 
old McKinley so shaped in the titanic 
upheaval which shot her skyward as 
to defy all humans? We wondered, 
and we were impatient to find out. 

On March 18th, Nash and Lewis 
left with packs on their backs for the 
mountain camp. For a week or more 
after that, snow fell with the least ef- 
fort that one could imagine. In the 
vicinity of the mountain it seemed 
that the air was saturated with mois- 
ture. I was cutting and hauling wood 
to the upper camp, so there would be 
fuel for each day when Lewis and 
Nash returned for the night. They 
left notes daily. When together the 
first day, they managed to get a double 
hitch around Nash’s pike pole, which 
he had lost in a crevasse the day be- 
fore the big blizzard. It had jammed 
itself across the walls of ice in an un- 
even place in the cleft some twenty 
feet below the surface. It was impos- 
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sible to see the bottom of many of 
these chasms, as they would angle 
out of line at a great depth. With the 
aid of a length of rope the pole was 
hooked and withdrawn. This crack in 
the icy surface of the mountain was at 
an elevation of about 8,000 feet. 

On another occasion, while alone on 
the mountain, Nash felt his footing 
giving away without warning. Taking 
the one chance, he threw himself 
cross-wise. Fortunately, the opening 
was only a couple of feet wide, so he 
was able to span it. Every foot of the 
route chosen up the mountain had to 
be carefully sounded by jabbing the 
pike poles energetically, sometimes 
to their hilts. Lewis carried bundles 
of glacier willows up the mountain 
and stuck them in to mark the route. 

While Lewis and Nash were at the 
mountain camp, I was hauling wood 
and baking bread in the camp on the 
Muddy River, eight miles below. The 
dogs’ larder looked pretty slim. Each 
dog should have a salmon and a half 
every day when he is working, but 
our supply was so low that that was 
impossible. I was cooking dog “mul- 
ligans.” Dog epicureans like these 
stews. The ingredients are whatever 
one feels like throwing into a general 
conglomeration. With us, they usually 
consisted of water, rice, flour, bacon 
and salmon chopped in bits. Dog feed 
finally was at such a premium that we 
had to bake loaves of bread, peppered 
with salmon—the rations being one 
loaf per dog per day. 

When about a week’s supply of dog 
bread had been cooked and enough 
wood had been hauled up to the moun- 
tain for several days’ consumption, I 
went on up to the mountain camp. We 
all went up together after that. The 
weather was not propitious for the 
work, and we were disappointed in 
not being able to get more pictures on 
the mountain. The utmost caution had 
to be exercised in guarding against one 
false step. In several places steps for 
a toehold had to be cut into the icy 
slopes of the mountain. With every- 
thing in a state of readiness for the 
final dash from a camp which we 



































planned to establish on the ridge at 
an elevation of about 15,000 feet, 
where it looked as though a dug-out 
could be made in a snow saddle, we 
were abruptly blocked by a series of 
icy pinnacles, or saw-teeth, capping 
the ridge, with no possible alternate 
course presenting itself. 

To attempt to go over these ice-plas- 
tered cones on the top of the ridge 
would have meant a fall straight down 
of about 3,000 feet on the north side, 
or a tumble on the south side, unless 
one fell into a crevasse, to a fork of 
Muldrow glacier, styled by the Lloyd 
party “Wall Street” glacier. There 
was no going over them, and we, as a 
party, do not hesitate in pronouncing 
the most northerly of these two ridges 
impassable as a consequence of what 
we found. 

Accordingly, the one route open is to 
follow the Cook route over the south- 
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east ridge, or the Lloyd and Parker 
route—via Muldrow glacier to its head 
and thence to the more easterly of the 
two ridges. Several readings on our 
two aneroid barometers showed over 
10,000 feet, but averaging all of the 
elevations shown under different at- 
mospherical conditions, the computa- 
tion for the top of the ridge is 9,950 
feet. 

Old McKinley had defeated us. We 
were cooped in where we were. With 
another month we could have gotten 
our outfit onto Muldrow glacier, but 
our food stores were becoming rapidly 
depleted, and the dog feed was almost 
entirely gone. There was no use deal- 
ing in “ifs,” for they were idle palaver. 
We gazed over the wonderful pano- 
rama of mountains and glaciers, then 
down at Camp Disappointment, and 
with regretful voices we muttered 
“home.” 





Mouth of one of the remarkable glacier caves on the mountain. Nash and 
Lewis silhouetted against the distant snow-covered mountains. 
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Castles in Spain, engulfed in Life’s dark stream, 
Your memory is grief, and hope were sin; 
Yet ’mid the ruins leave to me the dream 
That all your radiant glories might have been! 





WINONA C, Martin. 











The Romance of California Oil 


Before the Gusher Sra, 


la Two Parts. Part | 


Sy Alfred Howe Davis 


ALF a century has passed 
since the discovery of oil in 
California, and yet the pe- 
troleum industry is only now 

beginning to come into that golden 
age for which men have watched and 
waited for years. For, while it is 
customary in thinking of California 
oil to roughly date its era from the 
strikes made in the Los Angeles city 














Thomas A. Means, the “Prophet of 

Petroleum” in California, on whose 

lands in the Kern River field the great 
strike was made in 1899. 


fields in 1893, as a matter of fact the 
development of petroleum lands, to a 
small extént, began as early as 1860. 
That is, it began about ten years after 
the “golden days of ’49,” which first 
heralded to the world the wealth of 
California. 

It may be that the rush for gold— 
smaller capital is needed in mining 
than in drilling for oil—was one of 
the causes which held back the era of 
oil. For the same men, in large part, 
who were pioneers in the field of oil 
discoveries, had spent earlier years 
in the gold mines of Northern and 
Central California. 

The spirit, the make-up, of the men 
who pioneered in gold mining, was that 
of the ones who later, in the search 
for the streams of petroleum, fought 
against the heat of the desert and the 
discouragements resulting from lack 
of funds. Surely those who first per- 
sisted in searching for oil, now one 
of the State’s greatest industries, 
should not be forgotten by those writ- 
ing the history of California. 

As early as 1860 oil was known to 
exist in Contra Costa County, and in 
1864, J. W. Cruikshank drilled several 
shallow wells there. He put down one 
hole 300 feet, and brought up a green 
oil of high gravity. Of this he pumped 
about fifteen barrels. A year later the 
Adams Petroleum Company was or- 
ganized to drill in that district. Several 
more wells were put down and some 
oil was obtained. But the drilling 
machinery at hand was _ inadequate, 
and the project was abandoned. 
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Showing the famous Kern River fields two years after the original strike. 
seen at the time 


In Humboldt County, as early as 
1865, oil was found, and in that year 
and the two years following, twenty- 
five wells were drilled. Some of these 
produced a total amount of 100 bar- 
rels of oil. The abandonment of these 
wells was due, it is said, to the atti- 
tude of the land office regarding lo- 
cations. 

Down in Kern County in 1866 the 
Buena Vista Petroleum Company 
erected a still about three miles west 
of the present town of McKittrick. The 
still had a capacity of 300 gallons, and 
the oil was taken from open cuts and 
natural flows. Something more than 
3,000 barrels of the refined product 
was obtained, but owing to the need of 
transportation facilities the project 
was abandoned. 

The lack of railroads was one of the 
chief causes which held back petro- 
leum development in California. The 
miner can pan his dirt and pack it 
with him, but the oil industry needs 
tank cars or pipe lines to handle the 
supply before it can be developed in 
paying quantities. 

During the early sixties it was 
known that oil existed in Santa Clara 
County, but it was not until 1878 that 
the first well was put down in Moody 
Gulch, by R. C. McPherson, and a 
small field developed. There were 
few producing wells in this district be- 
fore 1900. 

One of the old fields in this State 


is the Newhall on the north slope of 
the San Fernando mountains, about 
twenty-five miles northwest of Los 
Angeles. One company there began 
producing in 1879, and kept it up for 
a quarter of a century. The priests in 
San Fernando Mission were the first 
to make use of oil in that region. 

The seepages in the Coalinga field 
were found by the earliest sheep herd- 
ers, and went by the name of tar 
springs. Farmers made use of this oil 
as a lubricant for machinery. Natural 
gas was found exuding from fissures, 
and the story is still told of how one 
of these was accidentally lighted, and 
the gas burned for days, a weird torch 
in the desert. In 1891 Lacey and Rol- 
lins of Los Angeles drilled three wells 
in the district, but they were placed 
too near the outcroppings and were 
failures. 

Others became interested, and an at- 
tempt was made to refine some of the 
oil, but a fire put an end to this ex- 
periment. In 1896 the Producers’ Oil 
Company drilled a well south of the 
Lacey and Rollins property. They 
struck a sixty barrel flow. The Inde- 
pendence Oil Company came into the 
field in 1898, and made a strike on the 
so-called East Side field. But it was 
not until its first gusher came in that 
the Coalinga field showed its real 
strength. 

In the Summerland field in Santa 
Barbara County in 1895 there were 






































This field at present has a thousand derricks where only a few hundred were 
the photograph was taken. 


twenty-eight producing wells. In June, 
1900, there were more than 300. In 
these fields are scores of submarine 
wells. 

During the early nineties prospect- 
ing for oil in the San Pedro peninsula 
met with more or less success. 

On Half-Moon Bay, in San Mateo 
County, there was some drilling in the 
eighties, and in 1896 a good well was 
brought in there. 

In Mendocino County, about 1887, 
several wells were put down near Point 
Arena, but oil was not taken out in 
paying quantities. 

The discovery of a new field in the 
early days of the oil industry produced 
none of the excitement which has 
marked ore strikes from the beginning, 
and which, since the Los Angeles dis- 
covery in 1893, has likewise been in- 
cident to California oil booms. In the 
pioneer days oil was a matter of pass- 
ing interest to the State in general. 
Small fortunes were sunk by men who 
had faith in the land—and there is no 
way in which a fortune can be so 
quickly lost without even leaving the 
sad memorial of a prospect hole in 
the side of a mountain as in drilling 
for petroleum. But big capital was not 
interested. 

Many men who have since come to 
nation-wide fame because of their 
wealth, got their start in the California 
oil fields in the early days. These 
men, for the most part, staked their 





pile on the game and won; others, 
many more in number, lost. 

The case of B. F. Howk, in the Mc- 
Kittrick fields, is an example of the 
turn of Fate in oil. One of the big 
wells there was known as the Sham- 
rock. For years its yield, for those 
days, was enormous, with a minimum 
cost in production of about one-six- 
teenth of a cent a barrel. 

Howk was one of those who had 
faith in oil. He took up land and 
drilled within 100 feet of the Sham- 
rock. He spent a small fortune on the 
property, and when his own supply of 
money ran out, he was still unwilling 
to quit. He knew that there should be 
oil under formations he had struck, 
and he was firm in the faith that if he 
could go far enough he could reach it. 
He borrowed every cent he could, and 
put it all in the hole out there on the 
desert. Finally he was forced to quit, 
and he turned his property over to the 
Associated Oil Company. A later sur- 
vey which went through the district 
disclosed the fact that the Shamrock 
had been on Howk’s ground all the 
while. A wrong survey had cost him 
a fortune. 

T. A. Wells was another early loca- 
tor who took a chance and lost. He 
owned two quarter sections of land in 
the Kern River fields, one on section 
30, 28-28, and the other on section 16, 
28-28, but he did not have sufficient 
means to develop his property for oil. 
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Showing the crater of the famous Lakeview gusher 
after the swing bridge was placed across the pit to 
facilitate the work. Above is seen the wall built 
of sacks of sand to prevent the overflow of oil. 


He was offered $800 for either quarter 
section. After much deliberation he 
finally sold the one on section 30 and 
kept the one on 16. Development 
showed that this quarter he had sold 
was worth a fortune in oil, while 16 
was practically valueless. 

So luck runs. The experience of L. 
E. Blochman, a wealthy citizen of 
Santa Maria, is a case in point where 


the hazard was not un- 
like Houk’s, but where 
the wheel turned for 
Blochman instead of 
against him. He had an 
abiding belief that a 
small tract of land which 
he owned was orchard 
country. But misfor- 
tune in securing water 
enough for his trees 
caused them to wither 
and die after he had 
spent thousands of dol- 
lars on them. He de- 
cided to give up _ the 
scheme, and tried to sell 
his land. He received 
various offers for it, but 
he held out for a price 
which would recom- 
pense him for the 
money he had put into 
the orchard. No one 
was willing to meet the 
demand, and he would 
not sell at a price which 
would not pay him for 
his lost trees. 

Finally the Palmer 
Oil Company came 
along and wanted to 
lease his land to drill 
for oil. After he had 
made several more vain 
attempts to sell, he con- 
sented to lease the 
ground. A few months 

















later oil was struck by 
the company, and Bloch- 
man is now one of the 
very wealthy men of the 
State, showing how 
Dame Fortune flouts one 
and caresses another. 
Leland Stanford was an early adven- 
turer in oil. He went into Ventura 
County in the sixties and located in 
what is now called Stanford Canyon. 
He drove a tunnel into the side of the 
mountain, and there, after months of 
labor, made a strike which yielded 
thirty barrels a day of high gravity 
oil. This he took to San Francisco and 
sold. Later, when the production de- 
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creased, the well was abandoned, and 
the remains of the old tunnel are still 
to be seen and are pointed out by the 
settlers as the prospect of Leland Stan- 
ford. 

Tom Scott, the builder of the Texas 
Pacific Railroad, was another who 
prospected for oil in Ventura County 
during the pioneer days without suc- 
cess attending the venture. 

Roughly speaking, the oil industry 
of California may be divided into four 
epochs. The first of these covers the 
thirty years from the early sixties to 
1893. It is this era which has already 
been briefly dwelt upon. The second 
dates from the strikes of oil in Los 
Angeles in 1893 until the discovery in 
the Kern River fields in 1899. The 
Kern River discovery was the greatest 
event, probably, in the State’s history 
of oil. 

The big field assured a plentiful sup- 
ply for an indefinite period. Up to 
that time the use of petroleum for fuel 
purposes on the Pacizic Coast was neg- 
ligible, because railroads and other 
large corporations, which might have 
“ised it, were not sure of the needed 


Another view of the crater of the Lakeview gusher. 








supply even if engines were perfected 
for its use. 

Then the last epoch is that of the 
present—the era of gushers. The out- 
put of these monsters, of which the 
unsurpassed Lakeview was at the 
head, brought in a quantity of oil 
which flooded the market and forced 
down prices until many of the small 
men were put out of business. From 
this slump the industry is only re- 
cently recovering. But the production 
of petroleum seems now assured in- 
definitely, with much improved and 
promising land yet to be developed as 
time goes on. 

Until the year of the Los Angeles 
strike, the production of oil could 
hardly be classed as one of the State’s 
industries. It had been uncertain, and 
had not aroused much interest except 
among those directly concerned in a 
few scattered wells. 

There is some question as to the 
person who actually discovered oil in 
Los Angeles, but it appears, so far as 
available records go, that E. L. Do- 
heny, who has since taken millions 
from the earth in oil in this State, and 
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who is now at the head of many of 
California’s largest companies, was 
the first to market petroleum in Los 
Angeles. 

Doheny had been a miner in Colo- 
rado. He is Irish, a fighter for oppor- 
tunity, and successful in holding what 
he has once acquired. He came to 
Los Angeles about 1893 at a time, as 
will be remembered, when jobs were 
scarce. Doheny never waited for a 
job. He went out after it. 

One day he was seen digging on a 
vacant lot, on old Second street, later 
the junction of Lakeshore and State. 
He used a hand windlass to pull up 
the dirt. The year 1893 was one in 
which hidden treasure would have 
been welcomed as never before by 
most of the people of the country, and 
Doheny’s activity drew idle crowds 
about the place. But no explanation 
came from him as to what he was seek- 
ing in the earth. 

Finally, one afternoon, when the 
hole was down about 140 feet, Do- 
heny struck what he had been digging 
for—oil. He baled out three barrels 
of it, and, knowing nothing about pe- 
troleum himself, went downtown to the 
office of W. A. Brophy, who was at 
that time conducting some oil opera- 
tions in Ventura County. 

Doheny told the news of his strike 
to Brophy, who at once advised him to 
get a small rig and start drilling. Bro- 
phy was instrumental in securing a 
“Jack Rabbit” rig for Doheny, and a 
five-inch hole was put down 300 feet. 
The well yielded ten barrels of oil a 
day, worth $2 a barrel. 

The news spread like wildfire. Cali- 
fornia’s first real oil boom was on. 
Other men went to work, and Los 
Angeles’ forest of derricks went up as 
by magic. 

Several companies decided to drill 
for a deep well, but Oil Inspector 
Blackman advised the city council of 
the great danger a gusher would be 
to the city in case of fire, and such in- 
fluence was brought to bear that the 
deep well project was abandoned. One 
by one the Los Angeles city wells are 
row being deserted because of the 


growth of the business and residence 
districts. 

Eastern concerns began to look to- 
ward California. The large companies 
whose capital is necessary in the de- 
velopment of oil fields, sent their 
agents to this State. Ships for trans- 
porting oil were built; giant tanks 
were constructed for storage, and re- 
fineries were put up. European trade 
journals made mention of California’s 
single field of merit. 

It was then that oil men began to 
retrace the steps of the past thirty 
years. Oil seepages which had been 
looked upon merely as “tar springs” 
by ranchers, were gobbled up by 
capital anxious for investment, and 
many farmers sold their land which 


‘had produced but poor crops for what 


they considered fabulous sums. But 
those who had faith in their lands, like 
Blochman, leased their property and 
attained wealth beyond their dreams 
through the medium of petroleum. 

Every place in the State where oil 
has been discovered, no matter how 
small the quantity, was examined 
carefully by experts sent out by newly 
formed companies. 

It was in the last decade of the nine- 
teenth century that the laws governing 
oil claims came in for their share of 
attention. In the earliest days of the 
industry, the unwritten law that a 
man’s claim was inviolable, was re- 
spected by prospectors for oil, just as 
it was by those who searched for gold. 
The technicalities of the statute were 
not inquired into. A man who went 
to the desert and staked out his claim 
for oil operations was safe as long as 
he wanted to follow up his work and 
did so in good faith. But with the 
rush for possession in the later nine- 
ties the situation changed. Lawyers 
found that the same law regulating 
placer mining governed oil claims. 
The clause was dug up that there 
must be a discovery before there 
could be a location. 

The industry had not developed 
enough to have laws formulated for 
its specific needs, but the fact that the 
placer law would not fit the require- 























Burning seepage of oil issuing from the surface on Sulphur Mountain. 


ments of the oil lands soon became 
apparent. 

The small man with limited means 
took up his land in good faith and 
went to work. He drilled as best he 
could and with what capital he could 
raise from time to time. Finally he 
drilled into sands which, when brought 
up in a bucket, gave indications of oil. 
There would be a strong gas pressure, 
and he knew that he was approaching 
oil. So did the agents of other inter- 
ests, whose business it was to inves- 
tigate. 

The larger concern began to move 
its derricks alongside those of the 
original prospector and on his claim. 
Under the unwritten law his claim 
would have been respected. Under 


the strict interpretation of the written 
law, he did not own the claim on which 
he had been working so long, and 
others had a perfect legal right to 
come in, drill alongside of him, prob- 
ably strike first oil and secure the 
claim because of funds and crews to 
work much faster. 

Conditions such as this gave rise to 
much of the excitement which pre- 
vailed in the fields in the early days. 
There were many “races” for oil, 
crews working day and night in a mad 
drilling for petroleum, the claim going 
to the one who made the first dis- 
covery. 

Hence arose gun fights in protecting 
claims. The men not able by appeal 
to the law to protect claims on which 
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drilling was being done, took matters 
into their own hands, and pitched bat- 
tles, which recount dead and wounded, 
are found in the history of oil in Cali- 
fornia. 

Most of those who have made and 
lost fortunes in California oil have not 
been of the belligerent or pioneering 
type. Many of the people of this and 
of other States, who have never seen 
a derrick, have made fortunes through 
the purchase of stock in reliable com- 
panies. Though of course buying oil 
stock is like purchasing stock in mines 
of any sort, and there has been much 
fleecing of stockholders in wild-cat 
oil propositions. However, if thor- 
ough investigation is made in every 
case, there will be small chance for 
unscrupulous companies to injure the 
industry and bunco the public. 

Women as well as men have pros- 
pered in oil. Perhaps Mrs. E. A. 
Summers of Los Angeles, known 
among those in the trade as the “Oil 
Queen of the West,” is the most not- 
able example of a woman who has 
made good in the oil business. For 
years she was a teacher and placed 
the money she saved in well directed 
oil investments. She is now very 
wealthy, and is familiar with all 
branches of the oil industry. Miss 
Gail Sheridan, until recently sec- 
retary of the Associated Oil Company, 
was one of the best paid women work- 
ing on a salary in the world. Oil 
makes or breaks with a vengeance. 

Although the Doheny strike at Los 
Angeles turned the attention of the 
country to California as the location 
of one of the richest oil fields in the 
United States, the industry then was 
only in its infancy. It remained for 
the strike of Jonathan Elwood and his 
son, James Monroe Elwood, on the 
ranch of Thomas A. Means, near 
Kern River, in Kern County, to open 
up the vast resources of California oil 
and to give needed impetus to the un- 
covering of the petroleum wonders of 
the San Joaquin Valley. 

Tom Means himself will go down 
in the history of California as the 
“apostle of petroleum,” as he was 


known among the oil men. He was an 
eccentric character. During the nine- 
ties he owned a small ranch out near 
Kern River, a few miles from Bakers- 
field. He lived there alone, except 
when his only close friend, Tom Joy, 
was with him. Most of Means’ prop- 
erty was fit for cultivation, but a part 
of it extended into the desert. 

The stoop shouldered old man with 
the long hair and choppy beard was 
to be seen almost daily about the 
streets of Bakersfield in the early 
days. He talked oil, oil, oil, to any- 
one who would listen to him. “How 
do you know there is oil there, Tom ?” 





Jonathan Elwood, who struck the first 

oil in the Kern River field, thereby 

giving a tremendous impetus to the 
new industry in California. 


he would be asked. And when his in- 
variable reply was given, “I know; 1 
know,” and the deep-seated, melan- 
choly eyes looked afar, the crowd with 
which Tom had been talking would 
laugh and turn away. 

“Why do you not drill for it your- 


self, if you are so sure it is there?” 


he was often asked. 
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At the time the Lakeview gusher was flowing two thousand barrels a day of 
high gravity oil, every precaution was taken to guard against fire. One of 


the many signs is seen above. 


“It is not for me,” he was accus- 
tomed to say. “But it is there. It is 
there, and some day it will be found.” 

And so Tom Means preached oil to 
all Kern County. Few would listen 
to him. None took him seriously. 

Means and Joy had made an agree- 
ment between them that the one who 
died first should leave his entire estate 
to the other. Joy died two years ago, 
and Means inherited $25,000. 

Judson, a second son of Jonathan 
Elwood, living in Fresno in 1899, had 
a few shares of stock in a company 
operating at McKittrick. One day 
Judson went down to Kern County, 
and after he had looked over the prop- 
erty at McKittrick in which he was 
interested, he came to Bakersfield to 
see his brother, James Monroe EI- 
wood, who was the owner of a small 
woodyard in that town. 

They were standing in the yard talk- 
ing of oil when Judson waved his hand 
toward the line of green which marked 
the course of the Kern River through 
the dry lands and said: 





“There might be oil there.” 

Then James Monroe told how he 
had heard two drunken men talking 
of Tom Means’ ranch, and how Means 
had for years foretold the coming of 
a great era of oil. But Judson El- 
wood was not sufficiently interested to 
remain in Bakersfield. 

James Monroe went to the Means 
ranch. He found the old man with a 
shawl about his shoulders, though the 
day was hot, sitting on the porch of 
his three room shanty. Elwood talked 
with Means about cutting some wood 
on his land, but Means himself 
abruptly changed the subject to the 
topic of which he was never tired. 

“Why don’t you drill for oil?” he 
asked. 

Then and there Elwood leased the 
portion of Means’ ranch which was 
desert. He wrote to his father, Jona- 
than, who came down to Bakersfield. 
The father and son stood the jeering 
of those whom the Elwoods told that 
they were going to see if the prophecy 
of Means would be fulfilled. They 
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would dig for oil on Means’ ranch. 
They, themselves, only half believed 
in the ultimate success of the chance 
they were going to take, but an hour’s 
talk with Means had filled them with 
some of the fire of enthusiasm which 
he, himself, possessed, and with his 
faith in the future of the Kern River 
lands as oil bearing fields. 

It was then that the Elwoods asked 
him the same question which many 
had asked before, and which many 
asked afterwards, but which Tom 
Means did not answer to his dying 
day: 

“Why don’t you dig for oil your- 
self ?” 

“It is not for me,” the prophet of pe- 
troleum replied. 

The Elwoods were not men of 
means, and they had with them as 
tools for digging only ordinary shov- 
els and a hand augur. 

It was on a day early in May, 1899, 
that they went to a point on the north 
bank of the Kern River about seven 
miles from Bakersfield and started 
to work. Tom Means did not go with 
them. In his faith there was not the 
least shadow of a doubt that the pe- 
troleum age in California was at hand, 
and he did not have sufficient curiosity 
even to accompany them. He gave 
them directions where to dig and 
waited for the result he was sure 
would come. 

The Elwoods started their rude well 
under the edge of a cliff. Their augur 
consisted of a piece of thin steel so 
twisted that it would bore a hole about 
three inches in diameter. After.sev- 
eral days’ work they came upon prom- 
ising sand. They kept their secret to 
themselves, not even telling Means. 
At a depth of seventy--five feet they 
struck other oil indications. 

Then they secured a steam rig and 
went down 343 feet where they drilled 
into oil. 

Young Elwood rushed to the house, 
shouting, “Your prophecy has been 
fulfilled.” 

But Tom Means only smiled that in- 
scrutable smile which he had given 


to doubters for fifteen years, and said: 
“TI knew it was there.” 

The first oil taken from the Kern 
River fields by the Elwoods was 
placed in four whisky barrels and 
hauled by wagon to Kern City, thence 
shipped to Millwood to be used as 
“skid grease.” The Elwoods obtained 
a dollar a barrel for this oil. 

E. L. Doheny, the man who dis- 
covered oil in Los Angeles, was early 
on the scene. He went out to the El- 
wood claim, and asked them to intro- 
duce him to Means. Doheny offered 
the Elwoods $2,500 cash if they were 
successful in buying the Means ranch 
for drilling purposes. The deal was 
closed, and several days later Doheny 
met the Elwoods on the streets of 
Bakersfield and paid the $2,500. Do- 
heny was successful in securing the 
Means ranch. While the Elwoods 
made a few thousands from the oil in 
Kern River, and Tom Means accumu- 
lated about $75,000 before he died, 
those who came after took the millions 
upon millions of dollars out of the 
ground. 

James Monroe Elwood, whose name 
in the history of California oil oc- 
cupies a place similar to that of Mar- 
shall in the annals of California gold, 
was killed in the Kettleman hills on 
August 5, 1910, when a metal tank 
which he was hauling fell upon him. 
His father is still living in Fresno. 

Up to a week before his death the 
stooped, ungainly figure of Tom 
Means was to be seen about the streets 
of Bakersfield. Natives of the town 
pointed him out as the man who had 
foretold the coming of the great age 
of petroleum in California, and the 
one whose preaching finally persuaded 
others to uncover the golden streams 
of oil. 

“The prophet of petroleum” died in 
Bakersfield, August 4, 1912. He 
passed away at the county hospital af- 
ter a short illness, and left an estate 
valued at $75,000. 


(To be Concluded Next Month.) 
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The Unsigned Deed 


By John Harbottle 


OW let me tell you this, my 
boy”—at each word Sam 
lliff’s pudgy fist fell re- 


soundingly on the tin-laden 
table— you don’t prove up on this 
claim till the signed deed is in my 
pocket.” The last word ended with a 
whack that sent dishes rattling to the 
floor. 

The young cowboy pushed the out- 
spread document toward his bluster- 
ing employer and continued to shake 
his head stubbornly. 

“I can’t do it, Sam. There’s the 
date, the notary, and all that; be- 
sides, the government doesn’t allow 
any juggling with a homestead before 
the patent is granted. It isn’t regular, 
and there’d be a flaw in the title.” 

“Bosh, Jim! Have you been out 
West ten years and still stand for that 
foolishness? We'll leave the date out 
till you get your patent; we don’t need 
the notary here, for he knows me; and 
as for juggling with the claim—all I 
need to say is: my boys have turned 
ever nineteen quarters in exactly the 
same way, and my title can’t be 
feazed.” 

“Well, I won’t sign the deed now, 
that’s all there is to it. I won’t sneak 
on the law, even if it doesn’t make 
any difference in the end,” reiterated 
the obstinate homesteader. 

“You don’t need to be so blamed 


- skittish about the law. The law 


makes you live on your claim; you 
can’t just roost on it once every six 
months. How would you explain to 
the law about the time you’ve spent 
trailing my mess-wagon around, draw- 
ing forty dollars a month off of me? 
Oh, we get the land out here, all right, 


and don’t see the claims once in six 
months, even, but it’s ag’in’ the law 
you're so afraid about, just the same. 
So you don’t want to be too all-fired 
pa’ticular about signin’ a deed a little 
ahead of time, when you’re breakin’ 
the law this other way; either would 
lose you the quarter if some sneak 
wanted to spring it when you prove 
up,” sputtered Iliff. 

“Well, I’ve tried to do the square 
thing,” replied Warren simply. 

“Lookee here, my man, I'll tell you 
just why I want that deed signed now, 
before you prove up. I’ve been after 
this quarter seven years—it’s a hoo- 
doo. Five men tried it, with preemp- 
tion, homestead, commutation law, 
and even a tree claim, but I’m still af- 


ter it. The first man stole some of my 


calves—tried to start a bunch of his 
own; the rope that finished him dan- 
gled from that cottonwood over there 
for three years. Three of ’em either 
quit or left in the night. The last man 
before you got too wise—like some 
others I’ve heard of—and bargained 
with the Box J- people for a thousand 
more than I would give; he wouldn’t 
turn over the deed like I want you to, 
consequently his witnesses couldn’t 
swear to anything when he came to 
prove up, so I lost out again by his 
bullheadedness. I put you on here 
five years ago, Jim, and had you home- 
stead, for I thought you’d stick it out 
—and I’m not running any risks now; 
I want the land,” said Iliff, signifi- 
cantly. 

“So it’s come to intimidation, has 
it?” replied Warren, as a dull red 
crept into the bronze of his cheek. 

“Oh, I’m not intimidating, under- 
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stand, Jim; I don’t have to do much of 
that. I’m just puttin’ you wise. So 
you'd better sling a little ink onto this 
document here,” was the exasperating 
reply. 

As Warren still made no move to 
comply, the big cattleman picked up 
his papers and went out. He seized 
the hanging reins and flipped them 
over his pony’s head, then paused with 
both hands on the saddle and one foot 
in the stirrup. 

“Join the outfit at the Springs about 
sunup, Jim. And say, I really think 
you’d be wise to drop around pretty 
soon and fix this business up; you 
might—I say might—find it a little 
hard to get good witnesses for your 
final proof.” He ended with a chuckle 
—then swung his leg ponderously 
across the saddle and ambled off to- 
ward the shimmering west. 

Jim Warren watched the rhythmical 
swaying of the buckskin, till horse and 
rider dropped beyond the crest of a 
distant hill, leaving only a yellow haze 
to mark their path; then he turned ir- 
resolutely back into his sweltering 
shanty. He was uneasy, and felt dis- 
agreeably disturbed by his employer’s 
visit. 

When Mort Pierce from the Circle 
Dot rode up a few minutes later he 
found Jim sitting gloomily on his door- 
step. Mort was Jim’s best, and, in fact, 
only real friend among the cowboys; 
they had come from the same school 
in the East and had much in common. 

“Howdy, Jim,” he called out breez- 
ily; “lost your happy home at the 
Open Box Two? Sam fired you? You 
look as cloudy as the deuce.” 

“Oh, not that bad, Mort; but it might 
as well be. I’m afraid Sam and I are 
going to break over this claim of ours,” 
replied Warren, with a feeble attempt 
at cheerfulness. 

“What’s the matter with the claim? 
Sam pinching you on your bonus? 
How much will he give you?” 

“He offers me two hundred, but—” 

“Two hundred?” interrupted Mort; 
“what more do you want? I got barely 
one hundred for a better claim than 
yours—it had a dandy spring on it.” 
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“But I don’t want to sell, Mort. Be- 
sides, two hundred is an insult for land 
like this. With water-rights it will be 
worth a hundred an acre, some day.” 

Pierce glared at his friend in sur- 
prise. 

“Did you tell Sam you wouldn’t give 
him the claim?” he demanded in- 
credulously. 

“It amounted to that—yes. Why?” 

The cowboy emitted a volley of stac- 
cato roars. “Oh, you big, soft, 
mamma’s boy,” he exploded. “Is 
that all you’ve learned in five years? 
What did he say? What did he do? 
Oh, never mind: I know what he did. 
He bawled at you, sputtered a little, 
then laughed and talked fatherly, like 
he was sorry for you. When he gets 
that way, Jim, he won’t bite—but look 
out! Oh, ye gods and _ spike-tailed 
fishes! If Sam don’t laugh himself to 
sleep to-night, I’ll miss my guess. 

“Look here, Jim,” continued Mort, 
with a smile of pity, “you knew this 
quarter cuts in to the very center of 
lliff’s ranch. You’ve heard he’s had 
five men on here; you know he hired 
you—a rank tenderfoot who couldn’t 
ride a pet jackass—swore he’d fire the 
first bow-legged puncher that made 
sport of you, and put you on the finest 
quarter in the valley. Why? Be- 
cause he loved you? Not by a damn- 
sight. Iliff didn’t rake in four thousand 
acres of level valley and forty thou- 
sand steers that way. 

“Oh, Jimmy, Jimmy,” he concluded, 
slapping the solemn Warren on the 
back, “wake up! You’re dreaming.” 

“Tl have to admit most of that, 
Mort,” replied Warren, smiling feebly; 
“but I took up this claim in good faith, 
and as far as I can see, I’ve got the 
only legal right to it. I know now that 
Sam wants the land—he took me for 
an easy mark when he put me here; 
but I want the land, too, and I intend 
to keep it—if I can.” 

Pierce snapped a finger. “That 
much Sam cares for your legal right. 
The deeds to three out of every four 
of these valley quarters have been 
signed and in the pockets of the big 
vattlemen long before the patents were 
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granted. A safeguard, you know—a 
sort of guarantee that the goods would 
be delivered. No deed, no patent, 
has been the rule.” 

“Why, I don’t see 
uncertainly. 

“You will see when Sam’s through 
with you. Who’s your witnesses, be- 
sides me?” 

“Eddington, 
Green.” 

“Think for a minute they’ll do the 
old man—for you P” 

“Why, they’ll swear to the truth, 
won't they?” 

“Sam may suggest they don’t know 
it.” 
“But they will know,” insisted War- 
ren. 

“If they swear to the truth, Jim, 
after Iliff hints they’re unqualified, 
they might as well say good-bye to 
Pawnee Flats.” 

“Then maybe you "began War- 
ren, anxiously, with a keen look at 
Pierce. 

“Oh, I'll stay with you, Jim; I’m not 
married to Iliff or this valley, either,” 
laughed Pierce, carelessly. “But you 
can’t prove up with one.” 

“Thanks, old man,” said Jim, ex- 
tending his hand. “I believe Wilson 
will stick, too.” 

“Two’s enough. You can’t bank on 
Buck, though: he’s a poor bet. I'll tell 
you, Jim: the man that beats old Sam 
Iliff to anything will know he’s been 
somewhere. You can be dead sure of 
one thing: there’ll be a real finish. 
Count on me, though,” called Pierce, as 
he rode away. 

Warren could not tamely submit to 
the insistent request for more than one 
reason. In the first place, the lad—he 
was scarcely more than a lad—was 
born with too much good, old Scotch- 
Irish blood in his veins to know the 
meaning of obey; his pride rebelled at 
the thought of knuckling to Sam Iliff 
—others had done it, and might still do 
it, but Jim Warren had a_ different 
creed. Then, too, the life of a cowboy, 
with no aim but the monthly check 
and an occasional “good time,” had 
lost its charm for him. He was not 


” began Jim, 
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meant to be a trailer; he had the in- 
stincts of a leader, and longed for the 
day when he could direct herds and 
cowboys of his own with the home- 
stead as a possible nucleus for a grow- 
ing business. 

Not the least important in his con- 
sideration of the momentous problem 
was—Jim Warren’s blood ran a little 
faster, his face grew a little redder 
than the flush from the burning sun, as 
he thought of the ruddy maid whose 
charms had transformed two years’ of 
roaming. over shimmering, blistering 
sands into an abode in a golden para- 
dise. Many, many an hour had he 
spent with her, only a speedy run up 
the stream from his own rude shack, 
planning for a future whose dreams 
were roseate vistas of gladness even 
on those treeless plains. What hours, 
what miles, the friendly little bron- 
chos had nosed together along moonlit 
trails, while their riders, friendly, too, 
saw not the splendor of old Luna’s 
silvery touch, heard not the mournful 
cry of the distant coyote, felt not the 
loneliness of the hills! Had not the 
rude, repelling shack become an hum- 
ble palace in the modest plans of the 
two? Was not the very claim and its 
potentialities blessed and hallowed by 
the sacred allusions to the home it 
was to be? Were not his little “pile” 
and the homestead he had grown to 
love to be transformed by his energy 
into the realization of their dearest 
dreams ? 

With more satisfaction than cer- 
tainty, he rode, as he usually did of a 
Sunday evening, up to Judge Gra- 
ham’s, proprietor of the Open Box 
Two ranch, and father of Marian, the 
ruddy maiden. After a long period 
of lover’s nothings, Jim told Marian 
of his employer’s demands. 

The girl stamped her foot imperi- 
ously. 

“The cowardly brute! But that’s the 
way all the big cattlemen have done,” 
she exclaimed. “Even papa got a lot 
of his land just like that—nobody 
seems to think much about it because 
the cowboys hardly ever want the 
places anyway; they’re here to-day 
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and gone to-morrow. But you won't 
give in, will you, Jim?” 

“T don’t want to,” replied Warren, 
with an assuring smile. “We may 
have need for that place yet, little 
girl.” 

The gray eyes smiled in return for 
one fleeting second into the cowboy’s, 
then turned dreamily away. 

“Of course, if I had promised defin- 
itely to turn the claim over to Iliff, 
it would be different; but it was our 
express agreement that he would take 
it off my hands in case I concluded not 
to keep it. No doubt he figured that 
I, like all the rest, could have no pos- 
sible use for the land. But I don’t see 
that I am bound in any way to give up 
the claim, at least without a fair valu- 
ation. Do you think so, Marian?” 

“I don’t want you to anyway, Jim. 
It doesn’t matter if it has always been 
the custom for the boys to take up 
land and turn it over to the man they 
worked for. Once in a while some 
fellow wants to keep his, but he usu- 
ally has a hard time and seldom pulls 
through. Years ago it was a serious 
matter, but we’re getting more civi- 
lized since the settlers came in so 
thick. I’m going to ask papa what 
to do: he used to be a really-truly 
judge.” 

But Judge Graham was an oily dip- 
lomat. Sam Iliff was a neighbor of 
his—and a good one; if the affair came 
to a serious issue it were best that he 
be free to side with the more power- 
ful of the two—more important mat- 
ters might arise later demanding re 
ciprocal favors. So he smiled blandly 
at Marian, evaded a direct answer by 
professing ignorance of the agree- 
ment between the two, referred the 
matter to the land office as the court 
in such matters, then wisely retired 
to his smoking room. 

“I do want you to fight it out, Jim, 
even if everything seems to be against 
you; I’m sure you'll win. Oh, if I 
were only a man! I’d help you,” ex- 
claimed Marian valiantly. 

When the day for Warren’s final 
proof came the issue was soon de- 
cided. Mort Pierce was the first wit- 
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ness called. His testimony was accu- 
rate and to the point. The three others 
were called in rapid succession, but 
for some unaccountable reason their 
evidence was untrustworthy and vague. 
Not one would swear that the home- 
steader had conformed to the laws; 
with a sudden access of scruples, not- 
ably foreign to them, they were “un- 


able to state, exactly,” to the stereo- - 


typed questions. 

“T can’t swear to Jim’s livin’ there, 
fer I ain’t sure. But I will say that he 
was gone lots of Sundays and week 
nights, and was supposed to be stayin’ 
at his claim. We had a sneakin’ idea 
that he was hangin’ round the Open 
Box Two ranch; Jedge Graham and 
him’s been awfully chummy lately,” 
was one of Wilson’s characteristic an- 
swers, accompanied by a sly wink to- 
ward the clump of cowboys crowded 
in the doorway. 

With but one good witness, there- 
fore, the case was passed over till 
such time as proper evidence could 
be brought. 

Sam Iliff, who did not appear at the 
land office, called Jim over the next 
morning, when they were saddling up. 

“Well, Jim, the boys tell me you 
lost out yesterday. I guess you see 
now it’ll be my way or none about that 
quarter, don’t you?” he said with a 
smile. 

“TI don’t know, Sam. I can’t under- 
stand why the boys let me down that 
way. They know very well I’ve been 
living over there even more than most 
of the homesteaders do,” replied War- 
ren, evasively, though he knew very 
well that his employer had. “fixed” 
them. 

“I understand, if you don’t. As a 
matter of fact, the boys don’t know 
anything about it; they’ve been work- 
ing for me, and couldn’t be expected 
to know for sure where you’d gone.” 

“But they do know, Sam, and I know 
it.” 

“Oh, maybe they think they do, but 
they’re wise not to risk making any 
mistake—it’s perjury, you know,” re- 
plied Sam, with a grin. Then he added 
seriously: “Now, Jim, I’ll make* my 
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effer onc: more. Here’s two hundred 
elear—I'll make it two-fifty just to 
show you I don’t hold a grudge—and 
you sign that deed to-day. If you 
won't, I warn you it ain’t worth while 
trying to hang on, for your chance ain’t 
worth the blat of a dogy if I fight you. 
You’ve got the two years yet, but you 
couldn’t prove up if you had ten. I 
suppose if you could squeeze a thou- 
sand out of me you’d turn it over; but 
you'll never get it. I’d rather use a 
thousand beatin’ you to it. This sort 
of buttin’-in by tenderfeet will hurt the 
land business if we let you keep it 
up.” 

Warren made no reply to this, but 
strode gloomily out, and went off to 
work. . 

A month later the paper at the 
county seat again published the an- 
nouncement of Jim Warren’s intention 
to make final proof. Three of the wit- 
nesses were the same; in place of the 
fourth appeared the name of E. M. 
Graham. 

“Judge Graham’s nephew? Why, 
that lily-livered stiff hasn’t been with- 
in ten miles of here since Buck called 
him in that card game six years ago. 
Then he was in Wyoming nigh two,” 
exploded Iliff when one of his boys 
showed him the paper. ‘“We’ll soon 
queer his evidence if he don’t do it 
himself first.” 

When the day for Warren’s second 
attempt to prove up came around, a 
big crowd flocked in to see the fun, for 
the fight- between Iliff and his rider 
had become interesting. As before, 
Pierce was the first man up. He re- 
peated his testimony of the previous 
time, unshaken. When E. M. Graham 
was called, the crowd craned their 
necks for the first sight of the dissolute 
scapegrace; they expected consider- 
able amusement from him, for his 
reputation for veracity was not of the 
best. 

The first inkling of what was to 
come broke out from the rear of the 
room when Judge Graham’s big voice 
roared out peremptorily: 

“Come back here, girl: are you 
erazy ?” 


There was a slight commotion as 
the group divided and the Judge’s 
charming daughter slipped through 
and stepped up before the register. 

“I am E. M. Graham, if you please 
—E. Marian Graham,” she said, with 
a slight bow of modest dignity. 

“What! Vouching for the continu- 
ous residence of James Warren on the 
NE, of Section 23, Township 7, 
Range 53 West of the 6th Prime 
Meridian?” exclaimed the official, with 
ponderous incredulity. 

“Yes, sir.” 

Amid the angry growls of several 
surprised men, her testimony was 
taken and the case closed. 

Graham fairly sputtered at what he 
termed the “fool brazenness” of the 
girl. Iliff, on the other hand, was in- 
clined to treat the whole matter as a 
huge joke. With a broad grin on his 
red face, he sought out Warren after 
the office was closed. 

“Well, Jim, you done me up brown 
to-day,” said he, squinting slyly at 
some of the boys who stood near. 

“T’ve been wondering just a leetle,” 
he added innocently, “how much that 
plucky gal of Judge Graham’s really 
knew about your continuous residence, 
as they call it. Come, now, Jim didn’t 
she fib a bit?” 

Jim’s face darkened ominously, and 
Sam forebore further comment along 
that line. 

“You done a good job, anyway, boy, 
and I’d like to shake with the first — 
man that ever beat old Sam Iliff to 
anything. Good luck to you and the 
gal,” said the cattleman, jovially, as 
he extended his huge fist. He was ap- 
parently sincere. 

Jim Warren half lifted his hand to 
grasp that of his employer, but some- 
thing changed his mind, and the wait- 
ing fist was ignored. He could not 
forebear a little smile of satisfaction. 
Tliff did not appear offended, but 
chuckled audibly as he turned and 
walked away. Presently he hesitated 
as if he had forgotten something, then 
came back. 

“Oh, say, Warren, I just about for- 
got to tell you that Slim Walker filed 
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a contest on that claim of yours less 
than ten minutes ago. He says he’s got 
six witnesses to prove you hain’t re- 
sided on that place twenty-four hours 
at a stretch any time in the last five 
years. Thought maybe you’d be glad 
to know.” With a loud guffaw the 
big ranchman planted himself squarely 
before the cowboy, his sides shaking 
at his own cleverness. 

The satisfaction Warren had pre- 
viously felt faded slowly from his 
face. He eyed his taunting employer 
for a full minute, took one hesitating 
step toward him—then turned on his 
heel and walked to his horse. 

When he encountered Marian, a day 
or two later, on one of the trails lead- 
ing to the Open Box Two ranch, he 
chilled the enthusiasm that had been 
hers since the hearing at the land- 
office by telling her of the contest that 
was filed just at the moment of victory. 

“I guess we’ve lost, Marian,” he 
said listlessly, after a long silence. 

“Can’t anything be done, Jim? Will 
you have to give it up?” she inquired 
anxiously. 

“T’m afraid so, girlie. They’re. sure 
to make the contest stick. That ends 
it as far as my rights are concerned— 
the two years I have left will do no 
good,” answered Jim. 

“Can you give it up any time—even 
before the contest?” asked Marian. 

“Sure. I can relinquish and throw 
the land back to the government; that 
kills the contest, but I lose my chance 
with it then. Why?” 

“Can anybody file on it then?” The 
gn suddenly straightened in her sad- 

e. 

“Sure. Just like it had never been 
taken up,” he answered. 

Marian’s eyes brightened, and she 
leaned excitedly toward her comrade. 

“Then I’ve got a scheme that will 
beat Sam Iliff and his contest,”’ she 
whispered, elatedly. 

There was a wholesome cheer that 
crept into the disheartened voices as 
they talked over her plan in under- 
tones. His oft-repeated “No, no!” and 
her insistent “Yes, I will—it’s the only 
way!” were the chief expressions that 


might have reached the ears of any 
chance listener. Finally objections 
were hushed, and “the only way” 
seemed to be their decision. When 
the trail divided there was no trace 
of the depression that ruled them 
earlier in the ride. 

A little later, when work was slack, 
Jim asked his employer for a month 
off. 

“T’ve got a little work to do over 
at the shack,” was his excuse. 

lliff stared at his man quizzically for 
a moment. 

“You don’t look queer, Jim; but you 
certainly act like a blamed fool. You 
ain’t got a bit of show to hold that 
claim, and haven’t had since you 
bucked up against me that first day, 
Why don’t you give up? The contest 
will fix you, sure as thunder?” 

“It will?” Jim was smiling. 

“Why, of course it will. Nobody 
follows the rules very close, anyway, 
so when some fellow butts in with a 
contest, you ain’t got a ghost of a 
show. Why don’t you quit? You 
ought to know you can’t fight Sam 
lliff.” 

“Well, I think I’ve got a chance yet, 
Sam,” was Warren’s simple reply. 

“Go on, then; be a blasted fool,” 
exploded the cattleman, “but you'll get 
your eye-teeth cut. Lookee, here, 
Jim, I don’t hold any grudge agin you, 
even yet—lI just want that land, and 
I’m going to get it. But I can get it 
quicker and cheaper through you than 
to have to start all over again after 
fighting you off, if you’ll be sensible. 
I made up my mind to pay you for your 
ginger, but I’ll take that back and 
give you a good deal yet. I'll give 
you just three hundred clear to fix it 
up the way I want it. Say the word, 
and Slim will drop the fight, and you 
can go ahead—but remember, I want 
my deed first.” 

“No, Sam, we'll scrap it out,” re- 
plied Jim, still smiling. 

“Well, of all the stubborn, bull- 
headed lunatics, you take the cake,” 
shouted the disgusted rancher. “But 
blast me, if I don’t admire your 
spunk.” 
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The next day, Jim unloaded a big 
pile of new lumber near the old shack. 
In a little while the framework of a 
neat two-roomed cottage took shape. 
One month later, the day preceding 
that set for the contest, a load of fresh, 
shining furniture was pulled at at the 
door. 

Sam Iliff and two of his boys rode 
up as Jim tugged at a tiny range in his 
struggle to get it through the kitchen 
door. They sat their ponies and 
grinned at the perspiring homesteader. 

“Goin’ in purty steep on a phony 
tip, ain’t you, Jim?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, boys; I think I’ve 
got a real hunch,” laughed Warren, as 
he paused to wipe off his dripping 
face. 

Just then Marian Graham and the 
pretty little school teacher rode up 
and dismounted. 

“What do you think of my new 
house, Mr. Iliff? Don’t you think it’s 
real cute?” asked Marian sweetly. 

The mounted cowboys stared at her, 
open-mouthed. 

“Your house!” they exclaimed in 
unison. 

“My house, yes. Isn’t it fine?” 

lliff finally understood. 

“Well, I’ll be—be roped and hog- 
tied,” he sputtered, changing his usual 
ejaculation in polite deference to the 
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ladies. Then he lapsed into silence. 

“Yes,” went on the girl, enthusias- 
tically, “Jim turned the place over to 
me—relinquished, I think he said. I 
filed on it right away, and now I’m a 
full-fledged homesteader. Bessie is 
going to hold the fort while here for 
awhile. She'll teach the kidlets over 
there, and I'll fry the bacon and scrub 
the pans. Papa says we can get the 
land in fourteen months if we want to . 
pay a dollar or so an acre. Jim says 
he won’t mind that—if we should de- 
cide to prove up so soon,” she fin- 
ished, blushing rosily. 

“Well, wouldn’t that cork you!” ex- 
ploded the big cattleman again. “Say,” 
he yelled at his men, “if any of you 
bowlegged yaps had skinned me at 
a game like this, I’d—I’d—I’d—I 
don’t know what in thunder I wouldn’t 
have done. 

“Jim,” he roared, “if I thought for 
a minute you was bright enough to 
dig out this scheme I’d lick you with 
my bare hands right here; but I know 
you ain’t, and you’re too good a man 
to lose. Till the fourteen months is 
up you boss my outfit at ninety every 
pay-day. After that, you may be look- 
ing for a new boss,” he finished, with 
a broad grin at Marian. 

The new homesteader fled in blush- 
ing confusion into the house. 





A PORTRAIT 


The sun-god with his witchery and skill, 
A tangled mass of lights and shadows caught, 
Then through his magic blended them, until 
Her face was wrought. 


And from the sun-god’s masterpiece we feel 
A fleeting sense of that far-distant goal 

Which Art may all but reach, and half reveal, 
The human soul! 


GeEorGE B. STAFF. 











Man--Woman--l ate 


By Nigel Tourneur 


DON’T know if I’ve done the 

right thing in telling you about 

her,” said the gaunt, yellow- 

faced doctor, looking critically 
at John Dwyer. “But when I saw you 
talking to the chief of the customs 
I was thinking about the girl—and— 
well—here you are, whatever comes 
of it.” 

“Is there no hope, doctor ?” 

Dwyer had averted his eyes from 
the senorita as, eased by the ano- 
dyne, she lay unconscious of his 
neighborhood, her white fingers 
clutching the dingy linen sheet spread 
over the camp bedstead standing in 
the middle of the room. 

The Samboangan doctor shook his 
head. 

“Nothing but an operation by more 
skillful hands than mine, and the use 
of certain medical necessities not to 
be found outside Manila Hospital, 
could do her any good. Unless, I may 
say, some untoward chance causes the 
tumor to burst before the inflamma- 
tion spreads further. But, Dwyer, did 
I act wisely in bringing you?” 

“Tt was foolish of me to come, very 
foolish!” returned the American in a 
strained voice, but little above his 
breath. ‘“Why?—well—you should 
know. It:was you who introduced us 
to each other!” 

Shooll nodded, and stepped away to 
turn down the smoking lamp on the 
table by the head of the bed. In a 
furtive fashion, as if afraid of his 
self-control breaking, Dwyer gazed at 
Magdalena Estrada. 

She had changed but very little 
since they had parted. Her flower-like 
face, with eyebrows and lashes dark 


upon the flushed skin, was as beauti- 
ful as ever. But on her low forehead 
and about the graciously moulded 
mouth and chin he fancied there were 
lines now. 

Sighing heavily, Dwyer passed a 
hand across his eyes as if shutting out 
memories. But his mouth tightened. 
He had found he could not forget. 

That memorable merienda (picnic) 
three months—was it three years P— 
ago, and the sudden glad, mad, rap- 
tures of mutual love at first sight... . 
Their meetings in Samboangan, and 
then that morning rendezvous when the 
stars went out, and vast flocks of 
white birds wheeled screaming in the 
dawn above the swaying  tree-tops; 
and they two stood captive in each 
other’s arms, while from overhead 
great crimson blossoms fluttered down 
on them in a shower of dew-sparkling 
petals, continuous and perfumed... . 
Then the abrupt end—that silence to 
his letters from Manila. 

“Her step-father?” he exclaimed, 
“where is her step-father? Fuddling 
an fencing as usual, the drunken 
sot!” 

“Yes. Left in the Cebu packet last 
night for some grand orgy there. I 
did him in, though, for a small handful 
of dollars to get things for her. God 
help her! Her mother died young.” 

“Ricardo, then! Where’s_ that 
young half-caste, Ricardo, that was 
cutting capers round her? They were 
betrothed last week. I know that.” 

Irony and bitterness stung the young 
voice. 

“Dwyer! Don’t you misjudge her. 
You of all men,” uttered Shooll in a 
low, harsh tone, and looking sharply 
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at him. “You may think I’m an old 
fool all round for trusting in human 
nature, yet a 

“She fooled me to the top of her 
bent.” 

But on the senorita moving uneasily, 
Shooll had held his tongue and ges- 
ticulated ‘toward the veranda, and 
Dwyer slipped outside. 

With conflicting emotions assailing 
him, he looked about. In the middle 
of the veranda there was'an oblong 
table, and on it a paraffin lamp, light- 
ing up the three inner sides. The 
fourth was open, facing the coast. The 
wall beside him was cut in two by a 
central passage into which opened the 
living rooms. About the veranda there 
straggled four wooden armchairs and 
a dilapidated bent-wood rocker; the 
uneven floor, with its withered plants 
and dried earth scattered about being 
hidden here and there with dirty com- 
mon mats. Under the palm-leaf 
thatch lizards scuttled on the rafters, 
and round the lamp swarmed numer- 
ous moths and mosquitoes. 

The general air of squalid neglect 
struck home to John Dwyer. 

It came to him as intolerable that 
she, Magdalena, lived in such _ sur- 
roundings. He thought of his own lux- 
urious home in Washington, and shiv- 
ered, remembering how he had proudly 
and fondly pictured her there. 

A light breeze swayed the scattered 
blinds, and brought from the surround- 
ing woods a faint and sickly odor as 
of decaying flowers. Down from the 
hills a heavy thunder-cloud was trav- 
eling, blotting out the stars and merg- 
ing sky, forest and sea into one mass 
of almost palpable darkness. To 
Dwyer’s left, in the south, shone the 
lights of Samboangan, streaked with 
the fort’s and anchorage’s stronger il- 
lumination, and starred by Bagaca 
Point Light. 

Dwyer sharply upbraided himself 
for coming up with Shooll. He had 





only re-opened the wound, he told 
himself. Better far if he had not ended 
his tour in the Philippines by return- 
ing via Samboangan again. He then 
would have had a. stifled but not a 
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smarting heart, and could have left it 
to Time to. scatter oblivion upon her 
image. 

His eye caught a glint of light from 
the polished shafts of rapiers, hanging 
in the passage, just opposite the rat- 
tans screening the doorway of Magda- 
lena’s room, amidst a medley of foils, 
single-sticks, masks and other para- 
phernalia of fencing. 

Dwyer caustically reminded himself 
he had narrowly escaped a _ misal- 
liance. The ex-fencing master to the 
old Spanish garrisons, his father-in- 
law! His own ardor for the foils 
would have been gratified! 

He writhed inwardly—grimaced in 
irony at himself. Yes, it was just as 
foolish of him to have had a last 
glimpse of her as it was of Shooll to 
be hankering apparently after a death 
bed reconciliation. 

Softly the doctor came out of the 
senorita’s room, and crossing to the 
table, lifted the lamp away. 

“Stay here till I come back,” said 
he in a lowered voice. “I’m going 
through to the sheds at the back to 
rout out the old hag that is supposed to 
nurse her. She is almost awake.” 

As the doctor disappeared, darkness 
enveloped the veranda, and the in- 
terior of the dwelling, save for the 
light filtering through the doorway of 
the sick chamber. To Dwyer there 
came an overwhelming and tormenting 
impulse to look again—and, this time, 


‘unseen by any, upon Magdalena Es- 


trada. But savagely he mastered him- 
self. 

He told himself this was a device 
of Shooll’s to enlist on her behalf his 
emotions, stirred afresh at sight of her. 
But had he not already ‘suffered tor- 
ture of mind and heart? 

Of a sudden he heard the dried 
grass on an overgrown path among the 
near grove of palms and mangoes rus- 
tle under approaching feet, and he 
moved away from the top of the steps’ 
into the deeper shade. 

Some one cursing in a mixture of 
Spanish and English at the lack of 
lights, stumbled across the veranda to- 
wards the doorway of Magdalena’s 
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room. When he passed within a few 
feet of Dwyer, the latter peered hard 
at him, and with instant pent-in breath 
and frowning face, slipped forward as 
he thrust aside the rattan screen and 
entered. 

“Magdalena, querida!” Ricardo ex- 
claimed noisily. “Magdalena! Tate, 
tate! Thou sleepest heavily.” He 
bent over and shook her by the shoul- 
der. “’Tis I, Narcisco. Dios! You 
could not keep awake when I was com- 
ing to you!” 

Dwyer’s teeth clenched as he stared 
between the loose rattans at the half- 
caste. The blood mounted to his face. 
Something hammered at his armor of 
resentful passivity. 

Magdalena looked confusedly about, 
her eyes averted from Ricardo’s face. 

“Tis I, nina; ’tis I. Not a word for 
me! Then a kiss, mea querida.” 

He sought to put his arms round 
her, but she struggled to evade him. 

Only for a moment did Dwyer lin- 
ger, combating with himself. The 
next he was crossing the floor. 

“Unhand her, you cur,” he uttered, 
fiercely, clapping a hand on Ricardo’s 
left shoulder. 

The half-caste looked around in 
startled surprise, and let Magdalena 
fall back upon the pillows. His face 
flamed a dull red, and his under-jaw 
fell. Instinctively his hand sought his 
sheath-knife, but as suddenly with- 
drew again. 

“Carajo! You—you——” he ejacu- 
lated in a high and savage voice. “You 
—here = 

At sight of Ricardo’s thin-lipped, 
ferrety features, with its sallow skin 
contrasting so oddly with the bristling 
black mustachios and eyebrows, re- 
pulsion and hatred swept Dwyer off 
his feet. 

He advanced to Magdalena, who 
was gazing at him in dumb uncertainty 
and wonder as if he were a supernatu- 
ral vision. 

“Magdalena, do you love this man?” 

She made a motion with her lips, 
but no speech came, joy and dread 
ravening upon her. She could but gaze 
at his stern face. 





When Dwyer spoke again his voice 
was unsteady. 

“Magdalena, do you love him?” 

“Juanito! Juanito!” 

“My letters, Magdalena ?” 

“T got no letters, Juan.” 

“No letters from me!” 
paused dumbfounded. 

“Madre de Dios. Is not one piece 
of sweetmeat, Senor Dwyer, just as 
good as another,” Ricardo shot out 
sneeringly. “And so the Senor finds 
himself here.” 

“You swine!” the American grated. 
“Take that back.” 

“The insult is not yours. She is 
mine, here and hereafter. And yet 
I discover you in this room, Senor.” 

The insinuation took Dwyer like a 
dagger-thrust. He leaped at Ricardo, 
but the mestizo, springing back into the 
passage, snatched at the rapiers hang- 
ing there. A sinister grimace on his 
evil face, he handed one to him, and 
with that, impetuously attacked. 

Dwyer barely parried the amazingly 
quick thrusts as, advancing and retir- 
ing agilely, Spanish fashion, the half- 
breed assailed him more hotly. But 
recovering himself, he pressed him as 
hard, and forced him out into the 
varanda. 

In the flashes of lightning, giving 
warning of Nature’s approaching cata- 
clysm, Ricardo was silhouetted sharp 
but confusing, as again and again he 
broke ground with dexterity and quick- 
ness. Twice he fleshed Dwyer in the 
sword arm, and once the latter, col- 
liding in a backward step against an 
armchair, saved himself by a hair’s- 
breadth. 

Suddenly there came a long, vivid 
flash of fire, instantly succeeded by 
pitch darkness; but Dwyer had 
lunged low and fiercely. A gurgling 
cry shrilled from Ricardo, and he fell 
in a crumpled heap against the table, 
to collapse with a thud into the rocker 
close by. 

Calling loudly for Shooll, Dwyer 
flung his rapier away, and swiftly 
gained Magdalena’s side. 

“God judge between you and me,” 
he uttered hoarsely, looking down at 
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her. “Magdalena, I have been faithful 
in body, mind and soul.” 

She gazed piteously at him. A gasp 
broke from her when physical throes 
lacerated her frame. Her fingers 
crept upon the lace of her body gar- 
ment, and rent it asunder. The blood 
fled from her face. With a great sob 
Dwyer threw himself on his knees be- 
side her, and imprisoned her hands. 

“TI was foolish, Magdalena, and jeal- 
ous. I thought you had deceived me.” 

She tried to carry his hands to her 
lips. 

“Juan, querido,’ she whispered, 
“mine is the blame. I got no letters 
from you, not one, and I became mad, 
mad with your seeming neglect, Jua- 
nito. Ah, querido, it is now too late. 
Ave Maria, Nuestra del Refugio! 
Hark, Juan, what is that?” 

In the pause of deep stillness be- 
tween the peals of thunder, there 
sounded a drip-drop-dropping upon 
the veranda floor. 

“Ricardo!” exclaimed Dwyer, rising 
from his knees. ‘“Ricardo—bleeding 
to death. I must get Shooll.” 

Magdalena’s eyes fell on Dwyer’s 
blood-stained arm. Dread alarm con- 
vulsed her. 

“You bleed, you bleed,” she panted. 
“The bandage—you first.” 
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It was then a spasm smote her, and 
she shrieked in agony. 
* * * * 

“Yes, she will.live now,” said Shooll 
an hour later, as he and Dwyer stood 
on the veranda and watched the play 
of the storm. “Through the nervous 
shock that tumor has burst, and the 
inflammation won’t give any further 
danger. Ricardo’s loss of blood’ll 
keep him quiet for a while. Very 
glad we got on him those letters of 
yours to her. He and her step-father 
must have managed to intercept them 
—I had my suspicions of that, for the 
post-office here is very slack—just the 
same throughout the islands. By 
Jehosaphat, isn’t this a show!” 

The house shook in the blasts, and 
the rain splashed noisily on the palm- 
leaf roof. The thunder crashed and 
rattled in one continuous roll, and the 
incessant lightning revealed a turmoil 
of swirling trees with further glimpses 
of Samboangan anchorage whipped 
into foam and specked with wildly 
straining vessels. 

But upon John Dwyer, as with half- 
unconscious eyes he gazed at the 
nightly occurrence of the rainy mon- 
soon, there had fallen a great and glad 
joy, with radiant visions of Magda- 
lena’s future and their marriage. 





THE MEANING 


When from the unknown comes a human soul, 
Its greeting to the earth is one sharp cry; 

When death draws near through doors that soundless roll, 
The dying lips part in a soft, swift sigh. 


What meaning there we cannot surely know: 
A longing in the babe’s first crying seems, 
And deep contentment in the last low sigh, 
As if the soul had turned to pleasant dreams. 


ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH. 








A Judas Giit 


By Clifford Spitzer 


ERE again, are you? Not 
dead yet! Damn you, Kan- 
aka, isn’t it about time. for 
you to ma-ke (die) ? I’m los- 

ing money on you!” ° 

Moki Kama, the old Hawaiian, 
merely smiled and hobbled to a seat. 
He took not these words to heart. 
Mathew Fuller always greeted him 
thus when he came each year to collect 
his annuity of two hundred dollars. 

Everybody in Honolulu. knows 
Mathew Fuller. Real estate agent and 
loan shark, with an unsavory reputa- 
tion, he keeps an office on the second 
story of a building on Merchant street 
opposite the post-office, where he sits 
at a desk close to the stairway ready 
to pounce on his patrons like a chicken- 
hawk as they ascend the steps. 
Medium height, stocky and athletic, 
swarthy of complexion and black whis- 
kered, almost Jewish in appearance, 
though he denies Semitic blood, 
Mathew Fuller possesses a sort of 
fierce handsomeness—the kind . that 
strikes terror in the hearts of young 
children. In business, his fellow 
Caucasians, familiar with his charac- 
ter, avoid him religiously, but he 
waxes wealthier each year, neverthe- 
less, on transactions with the innocent 
native Hawaiians. 

In 1900 Moki Kama, then already a 
decrepit, dried and shriveled old 
Kanaka of seventy, bent like a jack- 
knife, deeded to this Fuller his kule- 
ana (homestead) in Koolau in ex- 
change for a life annuity of two hun- 
dred dollars and the privilege of occu- 
pying the kuleana during the remain- 
der of his natural lifetime. 

Mathew Fuller coveted this particu- 


lar piece of property which adjoined 
a tract already his. And, as the old 
native had been reluctant to sell out- 
right, Fuller had made this contract 
with him, considering it, at the time, a 
clever deal. For he reckoned that the 
palsied old Kanaka, apparently, with 
one foot in his grave, could not last 
but a very few years more at the most, 
and the land was worth in the vicinity 
of several thousand dollars. 

But for once shrewd Mathew Fuller 
erred. Old Moki Kama did not die 
within the estimated time. Faithfully, 
Fuller had paid the annuity each year, 
expecting each time to be the last, but 
the years rolled on and on, and the 
Kanaka still lived, coming regularly 
every year the week before Christmas 
to collect his two hundred dollars. In 
twelve years he had not changed a par- 
ticle. He was still the same old petri- 
fied brown man; and the years did not 
appear to have any more effect on his 
old desiccated carcass than they have 
on the mummies in the museum. 

Mathew Fuller was thoroughly ex- 
asperated. Never before in all his 
dealings with Hawaiians had he be 
held one so old and infirm, yet so tena- 
cious to life. He sought a reason for 
this native’s longevity, and discovered 
to his disgust that Moki, in his old 
age, had turned teetotaler. 

When Fuller beheld Moki Kama 
come hobbling up the steps this morn- 
ing, he spoke sharply on the impulse 
of the moment, but quickly realizing 
the futility of mere invective, he bot- 
tled his spleen, reached for his check- 
book, and when he did speak, he spoke 
quite gently: 

“Moki, how are you feeling?” he 
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asked, as he blotted the check and 
tore it from the stub. 

“I maikai (well), thank you, Mr. 
Fuller.” 

“But, Moki, you aren’t looking very 
well this time, I notice. You look sick. 
What’s the matter? Aren’t you feeling 
well P” 

“No, I no sick.” 

“But, Moki, you look sick. You look 
weak—terribly weak. How have you 
the strength to walk about? Moki, a 
man of your age needs some stimulant 
occasionally—something to brace him 
up. It’s all right when you’re young, 
but old men like us need it. You're 
far from well to-day, Moki, and you’ve 
got a long journey home before you. I 
have a bottle here—better take a little. 
It will do you good.” 

“No, no! I prohib-bishum! Fif- 
teen years I never take one drink. Be- 
fore that I drink too much—drunk 
every day. But Jesus he save me at 
last. Glory be to Jesus!” 

“Moki, you’re a fool! Do you be- 
lieve that twaddle the damn mission- 
aries preach to you? Do you believe 
the missionaries themselves never 
drink? Why, man, they drink in pri- 
vate to their heart’s content, 
preach temperance afterwards to you 
fool Kanakas. Moki, you’re a Bible 
student. How many of the grand old 
men in the Bible were prohibitionists? 
Didn’t Christ, Himself, turn water into 
wine? What do you say to that? 
Moki, you’re wrong! It’s only because 
the missionaries have no aloha (love) 
for you Hawaiians—that’s why they 
want to deprive you of liquor. And 
are you such a fool as to let them? 
Come! Let’s drink together for a 
merry Christmas and many of them for 
both of us. Come on!” 

“No, Mr. Fuller, I no can. 
"scuse me.” 

“Moki, what’s the matter? You 
used to be a pretty heavy drinker, 
didn’t you? Tell me, why did you 
quit it? Don’t you ever have any 
longing for the stuff any more. It’s 
healthful at times.” 

“Mr. Fuller, you remember fifteen 
years ago? I live in Honolulu, and I 


Please 
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was poola (stevedore) on the wharf, 


and heavy drinker. Then I got sick 
and old, and I think better go coun- 
try and live in my kuleana where I got 
plenty taro and sweet potato; and 
wait for time till I ma-ke. There in 
Koolau I meet Mr. Gray, and he a 
good man. He come to see me. He 
make me _ join his church, and he 
make me prohib-bishum. From a 
boy, like most Kanakas, I drink heavy. 
I drunk every night when I got the 
money—one day, one bottle gin. But 
Mr. Gray—he and Jesus—make me 
give up liquor. Then I feel much bet- 
ter. And I never drink again. Maybe 
if I had saloon near my place or liquor 
in my house, sometime, maybe, I 
would get crazy and take. But, thank 
the Lord! I never got it when I 
want. In Koolau no saloon, and if a 
man want, he must make himself or 
order from Honolulu, and it come by 
the stage in two days. Many times my 
stomach has got crazy for liquor, but 
I no had it. And I go to Mr. Gray’s 
house and he prays for me. And then 
I no want it after that. Every year I 
come one time to Honolulu. But be- 
fore I go, Mr. Gray make me swear 
to him I no touch liquor in Honolulu. 
And when I swear by Jesus, I never 
break my swear.” 

“So that’s it,” said Fuller, half to 
himself, and he nodded and smiled 
and turned his back on the old native, 
intimating that the interview was over. 

“Aloha nui,” said old Moki. 

“Good-bye,” said Fuller, and he 
listened as the old Kanaka tottered 
down the steps. On his face was a 
cunning grin. Ed 

It was a week later on the morning 
after Christmas when Fuller picked 
up his paper at breakfast and read the 
following: Whether he was surprised 
or not, who shall say? 

“Native Falls to Death. Aged Ha- 
waiian, Semi-Intoxicated, Dashed 
Over Precipice—Coroner Rhodes was 
called over to Koolau last evening to 
investigate the supposedly accidental 
death of Moki Kama, an aged Ha- 
waiian, who, while in a semi-intoxi- 
cated condition, fell over a precipice 
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near his dwelling and was instantly 
dashed to death. 

“The old native. was a protege of 
the Rev. Noah Gray, and for years has 
been known as a strictly sober and re- 
ligious man. But evidently he devi- 
ated from his usual sobriety in the 
celebration of Christmas Day, and 
either accidentally or with suicidal in- 
tent, walked off a precipice, falling to 
instantaneous death on the rocks over 
five hundred feet below. ~ 

“In his dwelling was found a newly 
opened case of gin, with one bottle 
half empty. The Rev. Mr. Gray was 
astounded when told of this fact, and 
refused to believe that gin was found 
in the man’s dwelling until he went 
to the native’s hut and investigated for 
himself. He avers that the aged native 
has been a teetotaler for years, and 
believes that the case of gin must 
have come as a present from some 
friend in Honolulu. The case bears 
the label of Babcock & Company, the 
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Merchant street liquor dealers. With 
the liquor under his roof, the old Ha- 
waiian was evidently overcome by the 
temptation, and broached it to his mis- 
fortune.” 

That day, at noon, Fuller sat in 
Lycurgus’ Grill at lunch amongst a 
group of acquaintances. “Yes,” said 
he, “I knew the poor old Kanaka 
well. He was a sort of pensioner of 
mine; and I felt badly when I heard 
of his death this morning. The poor 
old fellow was a terrible drunkard till 
some years ago, when the missionaries 
got hold of him and converted him. As 
a result, he signed the ‘pledge,’ and 
stuck to it, too, with more will-power 
than any Kanaka that I ever saw. 
But this abstinence was a cruel and 
excruciating torture for him in his old 
age, after a lifetime of intemperance; 
and, damn it, I’m glad to think that at 
least the poor old devil died happy 
with one more old time glorious de- 
bauch.” 





THE WINTER’S WOE 


Across the barren land for long and long, 

One now may wander, hearing no bird’s song. 
The gaunt trees stretch to heaven in bitter woe, 
Their old limbs leafless to all winds that blow. 
A sad, faint gurgle is the brook’s song now, 
Dead leaves obstruct, dropt from the shuddering bough; 
And now doth Nature with all-solemn art, 
Speak out the one great grief she holds at heart. 
So long hath she beheld the old world’s woe, 
That even as hers it is to feel and know. 

The pain, the grief, the bitter tears that fall, 
The friendships broken, lost—she knows it all; 
And with this brushwork of her master hand, 
The human world’s sore pain she bids outstand; 
Most like a mighty poet, flings from her 

This winter song of sorrow, bids to stir 

Among the yellow leaves the wild West wind, 
To urge them to their graves with voice unkind. 
Thus is it one may wander long and long, 

Yet hear in all the land no sweet bird’s song; 
And thus it is the trees in bitter woe, ; 
Offer their limbs to all cold winds that blow; 
So, too, I know why the dull brook’s flow now 
Is choked with leaves from off the shuddering bough. 


EveRETT EARLE STANARD. 























Pelican in Armor 


By Blanche Howard Wenner 


HAT the juice is Ira 
doin’ ?” 

“Dumed if I know! 
He’s 


been workin’ at 
them letters noons fer a week. Close 
as clams about it.” 

The speaker laid down the sheep 
shears he had been whetting, ran 
greasy fingers through his unkempt 
hair, and stepping from the barn into 
the sheets of Utah sunlight, took his 
shambling way toward the gushing 
well where the shearers were causing 
a great lather of suds from their noon- 
day ablutions to flow slowly down the 
sluggish ditch. On the edge of the 
ditch drowsed a large white pelican 
with clipped wings, and one foot teth- 
ered by a long piece of dirty marline. 
His wrinkled, empty pouch was settled 
on his soft, white breast, and his half- 
closed eyes watched with displeasure 
the rainbows of suds as they moved 
slowly down his special domain. 

“Pelican looks unusually peaceable 
to-day; somepn’ must be goin’ to hap- 
pen,” volunteered a young and opti- 
mistic shearer, passing along the towel 
to his dripping neighbor. 

“Nothin’ ever happens on this 
island; nothin’ could by any laws o’ 
Natur’ happen,” grumbled a great, 
shock headed fellow, stretching wear- 
ily and shading his eyes to look across 
the endless shimmer of Great Salt 
Lake; then turning about, he regarded 
the rolling sage-brush hills in the other 
direction and pulled down his sleeves 
with a despairing shrug. “Not fer 
double a head will I ever shear in this 
God-forsaken place again,” he mum- 
bled. 

“It’s a good place to save dough, 





that’s sure,” said another. “We might 
work up some fun with the pelican. 
He’s alluz pinin’ fer freedom; why not 
let him loose and see Ira chase him.” 

“You monkey aroun’ lettin’ that peli- 
can loose and you'll get hell from Ira. 
He sets more by that bird than any- 
thin’ on earth, lessen it’s Lola,” he 
grinned broadly and winked at a very 
buxom and pretty girl coming along 
the path with a large, granite bucket 
swinging from her plump red hand. 

Lola, whose luck it was to be the 
only pretty Mormon girl on the whole 
of Fremont Island sheep ranch at 
shearing time, placed her bucket under 
the rushing spout and eyed the shear- 
ers out of the corners of her small, 
flirtatious, hazel eyes. 

“What’s that about Lola?” she said, 
showing teeth and dimples, with arms 
akimbo. 

“Nothin’, only we think Ira likes 
you ’most as well as he does the peli- 
can,” said one of the men slyly. 

Lola tossed her head. “Ira’d better 
be gettin’ on time to dinner or he 
won't get nothin’ one of these fine 
days,” she said, airily. 

One of the men picked up the bucket 
and they all trudged off toward the 
weather-drenched shanty from whence 
the odor of roast mutton could be dis- 
cerned. 

Meanwhile Ira worked on, sitting 
astride a bale of hay in the brown and 
shadowy corner of the barn. At last 
his great, slow features broke into a 
delighted grin and he held up a strange 
and fluttery creation composed of old 
letters all sewed together. “I’ve done 
it; I’ve done it,” he said with deliber- 
ate joy. “Accordin’ to her own say, 
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Lola’s got to come ‘round now.” De- 
positing the heterogeneous garment 
gently in his little chest, he took from 
-his shirt pocket a dim leather wallet, 
and from this drew a little greasy 
newspaper clipping, headed “Strange 
Rooster Hatches Eggs.” Chuckling 
over this, he put it back and took out 
a sheet of blue-lined note paper, on 
which was written in neat, vertical 
characters the following rhyme: 


“When the pelican wears a coat of 


mail, 

When the salt in Great Salt Lake shall 
fail, 

When the rooster does the work of a 
hen, 

I'll marry you—and not till then. 


“LOLA.” 


“T sure have filled all her condi- 
tions,” he repeated, putting back the 
sheet of paper and walking off for the 
well. 

“Tra-aa!” the voice of Lola pene- 
trating and none too gentle came from 
the well. “If you want any dinner 
you’d better be comin!’ she added as 
he came within speaking distance, and 
with a flutter of blue dress she hurried 
on alone to the kitchen, tossing her 
curly head scornfully. 

“Mebbe she won’t be so cross when 
she knows what I have been doin’,” 
was confided to the pelican as Ira 
soaped his hands in his slow, charac- 
teristic fashion. “Wait till to-night, 
old bird: you’re a-goin’ to help me win 
my girl.” 

He put out a hand to stroke the 
pelican, but the bird only snapped at 
him and settled his pouch back on his 
breast with a disgruntled chortle, and 
a gleam from his angry eye. 

If Ira thought by being late he could 
get a word alone with Lola, he was 
mistaken, for she gave him over to the 
mercies of the other “hired girl,” 
Emmy, a little, thin, freckled slip of 
fourteen years who slopped his coffee 
over in his plate. But Ira was used 


to Lola of old. Fora solid year he’d 
wooed her; ever since he, as chief man 
of all work, and she, as head hired 
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girl, had been thrown together on this 
lonely ranch. And at times she really 
did smile on him, for shearers might 
come and shearers might go, but Ira 
went on forever in her world of suitors. 
Yet this noon she meted him his 
deserts for being late, and no word 
could he get with her. She passed him 
by with uplifted chin and long lashes 
sweeping her sunburnt cheek. But Ira 
could wait. His triumph was at hand. 

On his way back to the barn he met 
the “Judge,” as the men all respect- 
fully called the owner of the ranch. To 
his cheery greeting Ira unfolded, and 
confided that he thought he was “goin’ 
to get Lola fer keeps to-night,” at 
which the Judge, giving no evidence of 
the inner doubts with which he was 
assailed, gave warm encouragement 
and casually mentioned a munificent 
wedding present which was to be his 
contribution. 

And so, all afternoon Ira sorted the 
panting, frightened sheep from shear- 
ing pens to dipping vats, passing 
through the clouds of dust and swear- 
ing men with unfailing good humor, 
for his heart was full of joyful antici- 
pation. 

Four o’clock arrived, and with it the 
social event of the day, “Sour Water.” 
To men coated with the dry dust of 
the sheep corrals, or soaked with the 
hot tobacco fluid of the vats, or 
drenched in sweat with arms be- 
numbed from holding the frightened 
sheep and sending the ceaseless clip- 
ping shears through the heavy wool, 
nothing is quite so near a draught from 
Paradise as this “Sour Water,” 
merely cold water seasoned to a sem- 
blance of lemonade by the dissolving 
in it of tartaric acid. And if ever any 
one was welcome it was Lola, as the 
flutter of her fresh pink dress was 
seen afar through the shimmer of heat, 
and the men knew that “Sour Water” 
was at hand. With a pail in either 
hand she and Emmy made their way 
for the barn, where the reeking men 
gathered under the shade of the shear- 
ing shed and were treated to “Sour 
Water” and fresh pie. 

And here, indeed, Lola, in her divine 
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pink, with little, moist curls of hair, 
and her frequent, rippling giggles, 
reigned supreme for the twenty min- 
utes of respite and refreshment. Not 
so much as a glance did Ira get 
through this time, and not one of the 
single men working on the ranch but 
would have proposed to Lola had op- 
portunity been given when she passed 
around the “Sour Water.” But when 
at last the buckets were empty and 
the pies gone, Ira followed Lola 
around the corner of the barn. 
“Lola, honey, I got somethin’ awful 


interestin’ to tell you to-night,” he be- 


gan. She looked sideways out of her 
hazel eyes. 

“Anythin’ new?” she giggled. 

“T’ve got somethin’ awful new to 
show you, Lola.” 

“Really?” She eyed him specula- 
tively. “I’ve almost made a date fer 
to-night to go with Gus and look fer 
pebbles over to Pebbly Beach.” 

Ira turned brick red with fear and 
jealousy. “That kin wait, Lola, and 
this kain’t, I’ve got a big surprise fer 
you. Please come.” He tried to 
snatch at the hand carrying the empty 
bucket. 

“Oh, well,” said Lola, drawing away 
with her head on one side, and looking 
out of the corners of those flirtatious, 
hazel eyes. “If it’s a real surprise, I'll 
consider it.” 

“It’s a real surprise,” said Ira, fol- 
lowing up the retreating hand. “Only 
you must do just as I say. You know 
on the North Point, where all that ’ere 
green grass is, clost to the lake?” 

She nodded. 

“Well, I want you to meet me there 
as soon as you get the work done up.” 

“Ain’t you goin’ to walk over with 
me?” inquired Lola, suspiciously. 

“No; that’s part of the surprise, and 
don’t you bring nobody with you or 
it’s all spoilt,” he added with sudden 
fright. 

“Well, I'll consider,” answered Lola, 
moving off proudly. 

“She’ll come, ’cause her woman’s 
curiosity’s up,“ said Ira, wisely, to 
himself, as he moved back into the tur- 
moil of the sheep corral. 
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At seven-thirty Ira sat alone on the 
North Point by the patch of green 
grass, eagerly scanning the mue oi 


' peach and sage-brush that stretched 


between himseit and the ranch build- 
ings. Behind him the sun had set, 
leaving a tlood ot opalescent twilight 
over the olive green hilis and silent 
lake. A sandpiper whistled close at 
hand, speeding over the sands in 
search ot his mate, otherwise a dead 
silence prevailed, save an occasional 
muttled struggle in a mammoth sack 
that lay by a great rock near by. 

“Jest you hush, Peli., and remember 
a lot depends on you,” said Ira, ad- 
dressing the sack, which only floun- 
dered the more. “Gosh, he'll be in a 
temper when I get him out!” 

And then far in the distance he saw 
a pink dress moving along the shore. 
Very leisurely she came, stooping to 
pick a shell now and then, as if merely 
out for a pleasant stroll. And Ira 
watched her, his great heart bumping. 

“Well,” said Lola, drawing near, 
“where’s your surprise?” 

“You come around the Point. It’s 
here, all right,” answered Ira, leading 
her around the low bluff. There, 
stretched before them a_ scene in- 
tensely lonely: a long, ragged coast 
line, backed by sand hills and sage- 
brushed—sheathed mountains, and at 
the Point a limitless stretch of salt 
mud flats from the dry crystals of 
which the red sunset struck a dull 
light. 

Ira and Lola walked past the mud 
flats to where, at the very edge of the 
lake there was a brilliant patch of 
grass, and here bubbling up in the mud 
where every now and then a wave 
lapped over it, was a little fresh water 
spring. Here, as the last wave re- 
ceded, Ira bent and received a few 
spoonfuls in a small pocket cup. 

“You taste that, Lola.” 

“T’m not thirsty.” 

“But it’s part of the game.” 

Lola took a swallow. 

“It’s fresh, ain’t it?” 

“Ves, but what of it?” 

“Now you read this.” Ira produced 
the small newspaper clipping with 
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slow triumph. Lola read it and began 
to giggle uneasily. 

“My land, Ira, what are you tryin’ 
to do?” she said. 

“You wait, Lola; I ain’t finished.” 
He led her back, all a-tremble with 
his coming triumph. Bidding her wait 
at the edge of the Point, he rounded 
the bluff and in a moment appeared 
with a huge sack, carried carefully un- 
der his arm. In one hand he held the 
little blue-lined note. 

“Now listen, Lola,” he said. “ ‘When 
the pelican wears a coat of mail, When 
the salt in Great Salt Lake shall fail.’ 
I’ve proved that last, ain’t I?” 

“That ’un you did,” said the honest 
but nervous Lola. 

“When the rooster does the work 
of a hen.’ I’ve proved that, ain’t I?” 

“That ’un you did,” repeated Lola, 
slowly. 

“*T’ll marry you, and not till then,’ ” 
continued Ira. “You wrote that, didn’t 
you, Lola? And I’ve proved it all 
but the first, ain’t I?” 

“Yes, but 

“Now,” said Ira, and opening the 
sack and keeping a firm hold on a short 
piece of marline attached to the peli- 
can’s leg, he placed that creature on 
the sands, strangely dressed in a sort 
of cape composed of old letters sewed 
together. 

“There,” he said, triumphantly, 
“you’re mine, Lola,” and stood await- 
ing the effect of his grand climax. But 
Lola, instead of being impressed and 
capitulating as he had pictured her in 
his day dreams for weeks, gave one 
look at the eager Ira and the fluttering 
garments of his weird bird, and burst 
into uncontrollable ripples of laughter. 
She laughed and laughed until she 
sank down on the beach and dropped 
her head in her hands, while little con- 
vulsed giggles fluttered through her 
fingers. ; 

“Oh,” she gasped to the speechless 
Ira. “Ain’t you never read no novels? 
Don’t you know what a coat o’ mail 
is? Didn’t you never read about 
knights fightin’ in a coat 0’ mail ?” 

“Ain’t that a coat of mail?” cried 
Ira, brick red with wrath and chagrin, 





the hand that held the marline begin- 
ning to tremble mightily. 

“That!” hooted Lola, raising her 
flushed face. “A coat o’ mail’s a cov- 
erin’ to keep bullets off, and it’s all 
gray and shiny, and covers ’em all 
over. My land, how funny you two 
do look a-standin’ there,” and again 
her laughter rippled wildly. 

And then the volume of his wrath 
broke in Ira. He dropped the string 
he held in his hand and strode fiercely 
nearer. 

“Lookee here, Lola Young,” he said 
tensely, “you stop that laughin’ and 
listen to me.” He seized her by the 
shoulder and pulled her to her feet. “I 
ain’t a-goin’ to stand no more torture 
from you or any woman. Fer one solid 
year you’ve played me, and I’m 
through with it. You understan’. I’m 
done with you.” His little eyes, red- 
rimmed with wrath, held her. Lola’s 
chin began to tremble before this new 
and masterful Ira. 

“Oh, Ira, I didn’t,” she began, but 
he turned away fiercely, and then he 
beheld a sight that added the last 
straw to his misery. His treasured 
pelican, ever with his gleaming eye 
alert for some opportunity of liberty, 
had seized his chance, and was now 
floundering out in the mud flats, mak- 
ing with passionate haste for the open 
lake. Fragments of the fateful “coat 
of mail” marked his track in the ooz- 
ing mud. 

Ira hesitated not a moment, but 
tearing off his shoes, rushed into the 
mud and made after the frightened 
bird. And now truly he suffered tor- 
ture, for days of simmering heat had 
made the mud like a great caldron. 
Once in a while Ira would sit down, 
holding his feet in the air in misery; 
at the same time the pelican would 
flop over, waving his great, web feet 
in curious imitation of Ira. Then they 
would each take up the chase again— 
the pelican for liberty, all he cared 
for in the world; Ira for his pet—all 
he had left in life. 

But at last, just when open water 
and sure escape was drawing near, 
Ira’s long legs overtook the bird, and 
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seizing him up, literally covered from 
head to foot in the shining, gray mud, 
he strode back to shore. With head 
erect and his mud-slimed bird strug- 
gling madly under his arm, Ira stooped 
to pick up his shoes, and was striding 
by a very crushed little pink figure 
when a sobby voice called to him: 
“Tra!” He half turned about. 

“The pelican is wearin’ a coat 0’ 
mail now!” 

He stood quite still. Had he really 


heard her say those words? 

“What you say, Lola?” 

“The pelican is wearin’ a coat o’ 
mail now!” 

He was at her side, and two mud- 
stained arms were about a fresh, pink 
dress. 

“Lola, you will marry me?” 

And looking at him from the cor- 
ners of flirtatious, hazel eyes, with 
tears still hanging on the lashes, “T’ll 
stick to what I said, Ira.” 





AT NIGHT-TIME 


You are brave, my little laddie, 
In the cheery morning light, 
And you think ’twill be as easy 
To bide from home at night. 
But then the birds are silent, 
And the blundering beetle hums, 
You'll be lonesome for your mother 
When the night-time comes. 


Then the black bats swoop and circle, 
And the owls go hooting by; 

Then the frogs croak from the marshes, 
And the Night Witch hides the sky. 
Oh, the shapes and sounds more fearsome 
Than are “joggerfy” or “sums,” 
And you’re lonesome for your mother 

When the night-time comes. 


But if you’ve left her, laddie, 
And no tender face is there, 
How you'll miss the “Good-night, darling,” 
And the kiss that is a prayer. 
And the hand-clasp in the darkness, 
(You and mother are such chums), 
You'll be lonesome for her laddie, 
When the night-time comes. 


And to us older children, 
When shall close our little day, 
And the darkness ever deepening, 
Puts an end to work or play, 
Comes the universal longing 
In the palace or the slums, 
And we’re lonesome for our mother 
When the night-time comes. 


ELEANOR DuNCAN Woop. 





Secret of the Lake House 


By Rheta L. Todd 


. You are so slow and awk- 
ward.” The words, spoken 
half angrily, half affectionately, 
startled me as I sat apart from the 
other members of our camping party 
at Lake Eleanor and gazed at the 
panorama stretching for miles and 
miles around me. In a blaze of red 
and gold the sun had hidden himself 
behind the hills and the sky had 
faded from these brilliant hues to sal- 
mon pink, which merged into laven- 
der, blue and the final purple haze of 
twilight falling softly like a filmy veil 
over the landscape. _ 

The smooth surface of the Lake, re- 
flecting the tints above, had now be- 
come broken and rippled by little cir- 
cles made by the speckled trout as 
they leaped above the surface, gather- 
ing their evening meal. 

A splashing and grinding on the 
gravel across the lake, and an old dug- 
out or canoe, shaped from a hollowed 
tree, slipped from a cluster of willows 
into the water. The sole occupant was 
a long-haired and bearded man, who 
paddled with a clumsy oar to a log 
rising from the center of the lake. A 
rope thrown over the log to hold the 
‘ dug-out, a line dropped into the water, 
and he settled back wearily as his 
eyes swept over the surrounding scene. 
Only for a minute did he recline, for, 
with a sudden pull, a large, flopping 
fish was in the air. The dull thud of 
a blow, and the lifeless trout was cast 
under the seat. These movements 
were repeated until a dozen fish lay in 
the dug-out. During this time, I 


OME here, I say. Come on 
now. Quicker, Jean, quicker! 


studied the fisherman. wondering 


about his earlier years and present 
life. The fragrant odor of the cedar 
camp fire and its ruddy glow upon the 
water, now growing darker and darker 
as twilight faded into night, made me 
realize tHe length of time that had 
elapsed, and, as I arose, an unexplain- 
able shudder passed over me. 
During supper, the face of the silent 
fisherman haunted me, and when we 
assembled around the blazing logs our 
guide told me of this neighbor. 
“*Bout seven years ago Kirby fell 
on the trail up by Laurel Lake and 
hurt his hip. Well, he lay there all 
one day and night, and next morning 
a young squaw, wandering along, 
found him and helped him down to 
their camp at Bee Hive. The place 
ain’t famous for bees, but got its name 
from an old log cabin, which looks 
like a bee hive. Well, Kirby was 
taken care of so well by this girl that 
when he comes back here he brought 
her along. He was mighty good to 
the squaw, and things seemed ll 
right until a little boy come to The 
Lake House, as he calls his cabin. 
Then Kirby got acting queer-like. He 
never would talk much, or tell *bout 
who his folks was, where he come 
from, or anything like that. Called the 
brown kid Jean, and at times made 
out as if he cared for him, and then 
would not go near the kid or the 
squaw for days, but would wander up 
around Bee Hive, Laurel Lake, Lake 
Vernon, or over to Hetch-Hetchy Val- 
ley and McGill Meadows. No one 
knows where he ever landed on that 
name of Jean, or why he planted it on 
the kid. Everybody that speaks te 
him is mighty soon given to under- 
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stand there ain’t no use trying to find 
out. Kirby’s first name is Horace, and 
he came from Massachusetts. If you 
can get wise to anything else, you'll be 
all-fired smart. We'll go over to-mor- 
row and you can see them and leave 
your names tacked on the cabin like 
fhe other visitors do. Maybe your lit- 
tle boy, Mrs. Stanton, might make 
Kirby talk to you. Kirby’s as square 
and honest a fellow as one could meet, 
and never forgets anything good or 
bad. Guess he’s living up here this 
way, ‘cause what he’s remembering 
makes him want to be alone and try 
to forget.” 

The guide’s story ended, my imagi- 
nation fairly flew as I repeated: 
“Horace,” “Jean,” “Massachusetts.” 
Could it be true that a search of years 
was to be ended by this recluse? 
Should I mention my suspicion of the 
change of name? Could there be a 
mistake, and might I, py my ideas, 
bring up painful memories? What 
course was left to me except a crushing 
down of the ever alert, fanciful crea- 
tions of a newspaper woman. SolI was 
silent when my friends turned to me 
and said: “Here’s a chance for you 
to weave a story.” 

I pleaded fatigue and sought the 
refuge of a springy couch of balmy 
pine needles, but all night long those 
three words sounded over and over, 
and even the stars twinkling above my 
mountain bed seemed to be blinking 
like puzzled children. 

I was awake when day broke and 
the timid stars retired one by one as 
the silvery light grew brighter over 
the hills and lake. 

Breakfast over, we were on our way 
to the cabin of the strange neighbors. 
The trail led around the west end of 
the lake, through the green meadows 
spotted with varied hued wild flowers 
and willows, over foot logs made by 
felling trees across three small creeks 
and a deep fern gulch. On the fur- 
ther side nestling against huge gran- 
ite boulders was the shake cabin al- 
most entirely covered on the front by 
odd shaped boards and cards. A 
“Hello” from the guide and the moun- 
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taineer opened the door, but hesitated 
when he saw us. Mr. Stanton told of 
our interest in the lake and the neigh- 
boring country and desire to hear 
some of Mr. Kirby’s experiences. To 
our delight we were asked into “The 
Lake House.” 

What a_ stage setting! — rough 
boards and log cross beams showed 
that no skilled hands built the house. 
At one end of the cabin was a large 
fire-place of rock and mud above 
which hung an immense pair of 
antlers; the opposite end had the only 
windows. Along two sides of the 
walls were the bunks of split boards 
and shelves holding a miscellaneous 
collection of. things; an old stove in 
a corner, some empty boxes for chairs 
and a large table comprised the furni- 
ture. Upon our entrance the small 
lad approached the Stanton boy in the 
friendly way of childhood and im- 
mediately the two were talking. The 
Indian woman brought out a can of 
rich golden brown honey and a loaf 
of bread saying, “Man gets best wild 
bee honey. You eat plenty.” We en- 
joyed this simple but sincere offering. 
Then Mr. Kirby told of his cutting 
down the bee trees and gathering the 
sweet treasure, of fishing, hunting and 
trapping and various experiences, but 
never a word or hint of his former 
life or any remarks tending to illumi- 
nate the unknown period—a time pre- 
vious to the twenty years he had lived 
in this manner. 

When we were ready to leave, Mr. 
Stanton received permission to hang 
our register with the others and in- 
structions to pick out the best place. 
As Mr. Stanton was tacking up the 
board, he laughingly said to his wife, 
“I used your mysterious and individ- 
ual half-hearted monogram design for 
I was sure nobody would ever hit 
upon such a shape and, perhaps, some 
lone wanderer might find heart at see- 
ing this piece up here.” 

A look of sadness flashed over her 
face and corresponded with her re- 
sponse, “No danger, Willis, of the 
other half of the monogram ever com- 
ing to light. The grave holds that, 
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I am sure, and will later hold my part 
and secret.” 

Our good-byes over, we left and 
turning to glance back saw above the 
ferns the tableau of the mountain 
cabin before which stood its builder 
and the pretty Indian girl holding the 
chubby boy. Many times has this 
picture risen in my mental vision blot- 
ting out the real scene of which I was 
a part and forcing me to choke back 
the sob of pity for the dwellers in the 
wilds and those in the city. 

ok 


When the party had crossed the 
last foot bridge and were circling the 
lake near their camp, Mr. Kirby came 
back from the knoll where he had 
been watching them and looked at the 
last placed names. There he saw en- 
closed in the upper half of a heart the 
names— 

Eugenia Gage Stanton, Boston, Mass. 
Willis Stanton, i” " 
Horace Willis Stanton, “ a 
Bertha Hadley, . © 
Charles J. Ellert, _ “ 

As though dazed by a blow he re- 
peated over and over, “Eugenia, Eu- 
genia, my Jean, my Jean.” Then 
with a cry into which was poured the 
pent up sorrow and suffering of years, 
he fell on his knees before the cabin 
and with eyes fixed on the wooden 
half-heart as though it were a crucifix 
prayed—“Our Father, the Father of 
Jean my love and of me her lover 
whom she sent away in a moment of 
doubt and mistrust, I ask that you 
give to her the peace, the content, the 
happiness, I have never known since 
then and never will know. Bless and 
protect her and those she loves and 
bring their boy with my name to a 
noble manhood. Forgive me for what 
I will do tomorrow. I cannot let the 
pure love for my Jean be spotted by 
continuing my present life. Give me 
increased strength to keep my secret 
and grant rest to the other half of the 
missing heart, which she will never 
know is buried up here in memories. 
I thank Thee for this sight of her to 
kindle within me that inner light, 
which I believed was extinguished. 


Father, Father, be kind to my Jean, 
My Beloved, my—,” the chattering 
child and amazed mother made the 
mountaineer arise and wipe the tears 
from his eyes. Without a word, he 
took his hat and gun and went up the 
steep trail back of the cabin. Dark- 
ness came but he did not return. 
* * * 

The next evening I watched in vain 
for the dug-out and the fisherman to 
appear upon the lake coming out of 
the willows and fading light as phan- 
toms, and disappearing likewise in 
the darker shades of night. 

At daylight, the faithful Indian 
girl, who had waited all night at the 
door, saw him walking slowly toward 
home. His strong figure was bowed, 
his steps seemed weak and his looks 
were those of an old man. The long 
black hair and beard had turned to 
iron-gray and contrasted strangely 
with the tanned skin and clear blue 
eyes. A great fear came over her as 
she saw the change and made her 
words of greeting tremulous. “Me 
sad. Glad you come. Hot grub all 
ready. Little Jean he cry all night. 
Want you.” 

Kirby gave no answer but silently 
entered the cabin, picked up Jean and 
stood gazing into the crackling fire- 
place. Suddenly putting down the 
boy and turning about he began— 
“Mary, you and Jean must go away 
and never come back. My White God 
says it is wrong to have you here. I 
am sorry to send you. I will give 
you money so you and Jean can make 
a home. You are a good girl, Mary, 
and we must part.” The poor child- 
woman sobbingly told how she had 
nursed the big helpless man back to 
health, worked for him, bore his child 
and was now to be turned out. Clinch- 
ing his hands as though to gain con- 
trol of his feelings, he repeated with 
forced sternness that she must return 
to her people. 

a bo ok 

While the packer and the others 
were busying themselves with break- 
ing camp, I hastened across to “The 
Lake House” with a bright scarf, a 
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red plaid cap and a penknife. As I 
approached the cabin, I saw a bent 
figure looking at the board Mr. Stan- 
ton had nailed up and it was not un- 
til the face turned toward me that I 
recognized the transformed man we 
had talked with the day before. His 
eyes searched mine as though to de- 
tect a sign of suspicion or curiosity. 
I glanced away quickly and stated my 
errand. He silently led me to the 
door and pointed in. On the floor 
with the boy clasped tightly in her 
arms was the Indian mother weeping 
and moaning, “I go, I leave:’”” What 
did she mean? The sight of the gifts 
roused them as new toys do children 
and their sorrow was forgotten for a 
moment. Soon it broke out afresh. 
She told that after we had left the 
day before, the man knelt before the 
board saying things and afterward 
went up to the hills, returning at day- 
break looking differently and declar- 
ing she and Jean must go away. She 
thought the other woman and her boy 
brought a message from their White 
God that it was wrong for her to stay, 
she could not understand. And I 
knew no words could ever make the 
meaning clear so I quietly stole out 
almost bumping into Mr. Kirby at the 
door. 

“You are leaving?” His question 
showed no interest or expression, but 
rang lifeless and hollow. 

“Yes, in a short time.” I paused, 
but some force made me _ resume. 
“Before I go, let me thank you for 
your kindness to us, especially Hor- 
ace Stanton. His mother worships 
him as the spirit of a man whom she 
loved and after whom the boy was 
named so any attention to Horace ap- 
peals to her.” 


I was surprised to see him put his 
hand out to me. As he grasped mine, 
he murmured, as though to himself, 
“If I made her happy, I am very, very 
glad.” 

No mention was made of the poor 
little creatures within. Before I real- 
ized it, I was saying in a strange 
voice, “Little Jean should make you 
want to keep Mary. Why send her 
away?” 

“Jean is just the reason I should. 
His name was the only link that 
bound me to the outside world and 
my former life but now that tie should 
be broken and allow me to live in 
pure memories, not with sullied reali- 
ties that make me unfit to have even 
those and—,” as though realizing 
what he was saying he suddenly 
turned and walked rapidly up the 
trail across the hill. 

I stood bewildered. The man with 
whom Eugenia Gage had quarreled 
and who had quietly dropped out of 
her life leaving it so empty was 
found in this dweller of the moun- 
tains. Time and sorrow had wrought 
their changes in him and as she 
glanced at him the day before and 
wondered at his history nothing that 
linked their past flashed before her. 
But for me the name of Horace had 
recalled memories of the past—his 
complete disappearance, the learning 
that his silence and refusal to answer 
her accusations were caused by a de- 
sire to protect her brother’s name, the 
family’s untiring and unsuccessful 
search for him, her pathetic waiting 
and marriage to Willis Stanton, who 
was much older than she, and the sub- 
sequent consolation of her gentle, 
spiritual life in ministering to the pain 
and suffering of her fellow beings. 











Getting Even With Billy 


By M. W. Loraine 


‘*O bury me not on the lone prai-ree, 
Where the wild coyotes may howl o’er 


me!’ ” 


O wailed Billy Barclay as our 

horses struck into the loneliest 

part of the trail that led down 

from the V Cross Range toward 
Phoenix. 

“Cut it out!” I growled. 

“*Q dig my grave both wide and 
deep— 

Go dig it wide and deep!’” 
whined Billy through his nose. 

“Confound you, cut it out!!” I re- 
peated, shifting my kodak uncom- 
fortably. 

These mournful range ditties al- 
ways filled me with a canine desire to 
point my nose skywards and howl. 
Once on a moonlight night I had 
yielded to this impulse. The affair 
had added to the hilarity of three 
ranges and had inspired Billy Barclay 
to new and audacious methods of tor- 
turing the Tenderfoot. 

“What you goin’ to shoot today ?” 
he now inquired, eyeing my kodak 
with tolerant amusement. 

“A donkey,” and I aimed the kodak 
at him. But he spurred his horse and 
was off. 

As for me, I was content to let my 
pinto amble along at his own gait, 
stepping now and then into pleasant 
little damp hollows, which testified 
that rain had fallen recently upon the 
desert. As he carried me under a 
palo verde.™ was showered with the 
cool drops .") fell from its weeping 


branches a.€ its gorgeous golden 
blossoms; and I was about to compose 
a verse or so of spring poetry, when 


Billy drew up and beckoned me. 
Overtaking him, I noticed two horse- 
men riding ahead. 

“Which of the boys do you think 
they are?” I asked, pointing. 

“T’m not’ thinkin’ of them at all,” 
answered Billy. “I’m thinkin’ about 
my dinner. I’m goin’ to the swellest 
joint in town and have one good feed. 
First, there’ll be cracked crab on 
ice—” 

“Phoenix,” I interrupted with su- 
periority, “is exactly four hundred 
and twenty-five miles from a crab. 
Crabs live in water, and Phoenix is 
bounded on the north by chollas, on 
the east by prickly pears—” 

“And a_ beefsteak, with mush- 
roons,” continued the young glutton. 
“Mushroons don’t grow on ocatilla 
hedges—they come in cans, same as 
crabs,” he announced. “And a-spar- 
row-grass, and fish and salad and pie 
and ice cream and cake and olives 
and pudding and cheese. That will 
be some dinner, eh, Mr. Warren? And 
that dinner,” he added, rolling his 
wicked eyes at me, “will be bounded 
on the north by Zinfandel, on the east 
by Angelica and a Scotch high-ball; 
on the south by champagne and a 
river of beer, and—” 

“Look here, am I expected to par- 
ticipate in this orgy?” 

“You take dinner on me, and don’t 
you forget it!” emphasized Billy; 
then, as my right hand went instinc- 
tively to the vest pocket in which I 


always keep charcoal tablets and pep- © 


sin: “but of course you can have 
prunes and skim’ milk, if you want. 
I shall like you just the same,” he 
added graciously. “Only, you have to 
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eat as much worth as I do—an’ my 
dinner is goin’ to cost me five dollars.” 
As he issued this ultimatum he turned 
in his saddle and grinned. 

I groaned; for Billy was quite capa- 
ble of trying to force upon me a choice 
between five dolldrs worth of canned 
crabs and a barrelful of prunes. It 
wasn’t right of Billy to act this way— 
off the range; besides, he ought to 
have known that it is a dangerous 
thing to take liberties with the menu 
of a confirmed dyspeptic. 

It had been two years since Billy’s 
last visit to the little hand-made oasis 
toward which we were heading, while 
I had been down regularly every 
three months; and I purposely took 
him into town on a street where the 
fewest improvements were in evi- 
dence. At the edge of the town we 
overtook the horsemen we had noticed. 
They proved to be two cow punchers 
from a neighboring range, and they 
greeted us noisily as we swept past. 
I called them by name, but Billy 
hardly nodded. I didn’t think of it 
at the time, but afterwards I remem- 
bered having heard that strong ill 
feeling existed between him and these 
two,—brothers they were—Seth and 
Sam Dailey. 

We all rode into the same corral, 
where Billy and I separated, he to buy 
a new suit of clothes, I to call on the 
Bradley’s, who lived on the main 
street of the town, and who always 
took me in and made much of me 
whenever I came to Phoenix. They 
had a plump and kind-hearted daugh- 
ter, whom Billy much desired to meet; 
so I knew that if the worst came to 
the very worst I could bargain for any 
sort of dinner I wanted, trading an 
introduction to Belle for the privilege. 

Billy and I having agreed to meet 
at one o’clock, I had an hour at my 
disposal, and in that hour I had a 
chance to walk about, and make ar- 
rangements for my friend’s reception 
in the town of my adoption. 

I had before suspected, and now I 
knew, that Phoenix was no longer a 
frontier town. For proof: I had seen 
a cafeteria in my wanderings. .Gam- 


bling had been prohibited by law; 
there were ominous signs over the en- 
trance to several bar-rooms; and the 
Y. M. C. A. had started opposition to 
them all. 

When I saw Billy coming I saun- 
tered away from the neighborhood of 
the best grill in town, to meet him in 
the middle of the block. 

“Where shall we eat?” demanded 
he. 
“Well,” I hesitated, “let’s stroll 
down the street and take a look.” 

Billy saw everything and every- 
body, and everybody saw Billy. I 
was proud of Billy—Billy in his new 
suit and broad hat; Billy, with his rol- 
licking smile and his eyes a-brim with 
mischief. But it was a duty I owed 
myself to get a different expression 
on his face; for this expression had 
ever boded ill for me. 

“Here’s a restaurant!” he called out 
hungrily, pausing in front of a win- 
dow decorated with lettuce and raw 
meats. “C-a-f-e-t-e-r-i-a,” spelled 
Billy. “Bet we can get a regular 
Spanish dinner in here. Come on!” 

And without a qualm of conscience, 
I followed that hungry cowboy into a 
cafeteria. I let him lead me to a 
table in the center of the room, where 
we sat down. Somebody near us 
snickered. There were three giggling 
girls glancing at us from a neighbor- 
ing table, and when Billy cocked his 
head at them flirtatiously, I rose. 

“Back in a minute, old man,” I 
gasped, and left him to his fate. 

As I neared the door I glanced 
over my shoulder, to see one of the 
women servers approach my friend 
and speak to him. Up Billy got, as 
red as fire, and followed her to a 
table heaped with trays. 

At the door I saw Seth and Sam 
Dailey sauntering by. Inarticulate 
with mirth, I drew them to the win- 
dow, from where we had a magnificent 
view of Billy Barclay.engaged in the 
menial task of waiting on himself. 
He was holding a tray tightly in both 
hands, his sombrero tucked firmly un- 
der one arm, and his ears flaming. 
He was still wearing his spurs and his 
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high-heeled boots, and he made about 
as awkward an imitation of a dining- 
room girl as one need wish to see. 
The boys swore a few delighted oaths, 
and went on, laughing, while I has- 
tened back and got into line at the 
counter. I called for a plate of soup 
and nearly spilled it on the lady in 
front of me in my eagerness to miss 
none of Billy’s selections. 

He had acquired a thin slice of roast 
mutton, on which tears of tallow were 
already congealing; some glutinous 
looking gravy; cabbage, cauliflower, 
carrots, spinach and lettuce—all con- 
demned on the range as cow feed; 
and, to crown the whole, the girl at 
the pie department fitted a soap dish 
containing two stewed prunes, into the 
top of his soup bowl. 

Taking my own soup to a table, I 
waited for Billy. He had by this time 
reached the cash register and was try- 
ing to balance the tray on one hand 
while he wiped his brow with the 
other. He dropped his hat on the floor 
and stepped on it. 

“Anything to drink?” asked a 
cheerful voice. 

“Sure—what can I get?” demanded 
Billy eagerly. 

“Tea and coffee—and others a.v 
waiting.” 

At this humiliating intimation that 
he should move on, Billy hastily took 
a cupful of tea, which his soul loathes, 
paid his check and brought his tray 
to the table where I sat innocently 
sipping soup from a tea spoon. 

I was proud of Billy. He ate that 
mutton, tallow tears and all, without 
a whimper. The cauliflower and the 
carrots he pretended not to see, but 
when it came to the two stewed 
prunes he offered them to me with a 
grin; and as we left the place he said: 
“The drinks are on me, old man.” 

We went to the nearest bar-room, 
where he ordered whiskey, straight. 
But the bar-tender, whose decent 
white apron served to accentuate his 
fatness, looked up, shaking his head 
as he asked: 

“Say, kid, ain’t you a minor?” 

“No, I’m not a miner!” roared Billy. 


-“‘My business is punchin’ cattle,” and, 


suiting the action to the word, he 
punched the bar-keeper in the apron, 
and stalked out. I followed—at a re- 
spectful distance. 

Of course, Billy struck the next bar- 
room; but here, when he ordered 
drinks, the man behind the counter 
picked up a little pamphlet, glancing 
suspiciously from it to Billy’s clean 
young face. 

“Sorry, Mr. Lumpstead, but you 
know the laws are very strict nowa- 
days. We’re likely to get our license 
revoked if we sell liquor to confirmed 
drunk—” 

I pulled Billy off the counter and 
into the street, but the atmosphere in 
his immediate vicinity was so thick 
that an officer stepped up to admon- 
ish: “No swearing allowed on the 
streets, stranger. 

By five o’clock, with the assistance 
of two moving picture shows, I had 
re-established Billy’s mental poise, 
and at that hour I conducted him to 
the best hotel in town, where each of 
us ordered a dinner to suit himself. 
It was so early that we had the dining 
room to ourselves, and Billy lolled at 
ease. It has long been known that 
a good dinner will do much toward re- 
storing a man’s lost temper; so, as we 
sat sipping champagne and smoking, 
I was not surprised to see a humorous 
twinkle in Billy’s eyes. 

“Say, pardner,” he drawled between 
puffs, “if I wanted to make one of my 
country cousins feel like a _ nickel’s 
worth of dawg-meat—a nickel’s worth 
of raw dawg-meat—what do you think 
I’d do? I’d run him into a town that’s 
a near-prohibition burg; I’d post him 
in one saloon as a minor, in another 
as a drunken old bum; and I’d take 
him into a caf-ee-te-ree-a—a vege-tee- 
ree-an cafee-te-ree-a, if I could find 
one (Billy had acquired a surprising 
amount of information during the af- 
ternoon), and I’d watch him play 
hash-slinger to his-self while I sipped 
soup from a tea-spoon.” 

Making answer, I chuckled: “And 
if I had a city cousin that I wanted to 
make feel like a penny’s worth of pea- 
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nuts—a penny’s worth of raw peanuts 
—lI’d have him hold a bag some night 
for snipe; I’d have him thumb a 
cow pony for a crowd of yelling fools. 
I’d make him howl like a suffering 
dog, and go out on all fours and bring 
in a dying duck in his mouth. I’d—” 

“There, there, pard, I’m willin’ to 
call it quits,” laughed Billy. “Tl 
never do it again.” 

“All right, and I’ll never do it 
again,” I promised, taking his ex- 
tended hand. 

“But that ain’t enough. If you go 
back and tell—” 

“Oh, I'll not tell,” said I readily 
enough. 

To a cowboy, especially a young 
one, ridicule is more to be dreaded 
than bullets. And Billy was young. He 
hated to be laughed at worse than 
anyone else I’ve ever known. So we 
sealed the bargain and made it bind- 
ing with a friendly bumper. He was 
to make me do no more stunts on the 
range, I was to tie my tongue in a 
double bow knot and keep silent 
about the bar-rooms and the cafe- 
teria. 

“But of course I can’t promise for 
the other boys,” I added virtuously, 
struck by an afterthought. 

“What other boys?” demanded 
Billy: 

“Why, Seth and Sam,” I chortled. 
“I had them take a look at you 
through the window when you were 
prancing around with that waiter.” 

“You did that? You—did—that?” 

At his tone I began to see the enor- 
mity of the thing I had done. I re- 
membered all that I had heard about 
those fellows. They would go home 
and make the boy ridiculous. Not 
only that, they would do it in such a 
way that Billy would have to fight 
them or lose his prestige along tif 
border. 

“T—I—what are you going to do?” 
I stammered, as he rose and began to 
examine his gun. 

“Oh, nothin’—nothin’ at all,” said 
he in a deadly tone. 

I was thoroughly frightened at the 
horrid possibilities, and I don’t know 


what I said or did during the next 
fifteen minutes; but when I came to 
I was hanging on Billy’s arm, begging 
him not to do anything rash, and as- 
suring him that Belle would make it 
all right. 

“She’s the smartest girl,” I heard 
myself telling him, “and nice and 
good-natured—fat, you know; all fat 
girls are good-natured. She—she’s 
real fat,” I gibbered. 

Something I said must have made 
an impression on Billy, for finally he 
let me persuade him up to the Brad- 
ley’s and into the room that was al- 
ways mine when I chose to occupy it. 
While he was getting himself into a 
proper frame of mind to meet ladies, 
I sought Belle—Belle with her blue 
eyes and her comfortable laugh—and 
told her the story of Seth and Sam. 

“Bring them both up here,” she 
said promptly. 

“Here, where Billy is?” I gasped. 

“Yes, here—and shoot them your- 
self. It will save your friend the 
trouble.” 

She had to explain a little before I 
fully understood, but as soon as I had 
gathered her meaning, I swung off 
down town to hunt up the Dailey 
brothers. I found the boys, and, for 
a wonder, found them sober. I was 
very friendly, indeed, and, though 
they ought to have suspected some- 
thing, evidently did not. I asked 
them where they intended to stay, 
found that they had not yet selected 
a hotel, and told them that if they 
wanted good things to eat and the 
chance to meet the jolliest girl in town, 
they’d better come up to my boarding 
house and spend their week’s vaca- 
tion. 

They came, and Billy was very po- 
lite to them both, the credit for this, 
of course, being due to Belle Bradley. 
In the evening she played and sang 
for us, and before we knew what we 
were doing, the four of us were stand- 
ing around that old piano of hers, 
singing “Annie Laurie,” and “Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot.” And when Belle 
begged Billy to sing her some ‘cow- 
boy songs, he stood up there and 
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sang, with extemporaneous expurga- 
tions, and alterations made on the 
spur of' the moment, half a dozen typi- 
cal songs of the range. I held my 
breath till it was over, but he didn’t 
make a slip, and the other boys ap- 
plauded wildly. To this day, Belle 
believes that “Rye Whiskey” is a 
classic. 

The next afternoon and evening we 
had the same sort of entertainment, 
with the addition of charades, in 
which we all took part. By the third 
night Belle was doing anything she 
chose with Seth and Sam, while Billy 
was almost tied to her apron string. 
On the fourth afternoon she an- 
nounced that she had found a little 
play in a magazine, which we would 
learn, and that after we had rehearsed 
it, we would have the family in for 
audience. Now this was the limit, for 
cowboys. But Seth and Sam rose to 
the bait, quite eagerly in fact when 
they learned that Belle was to be the 
heroine and that they would have a 
chance to kiss her hand in the play. 

She at once assigned me the part 
of property man, and told Billy that 
as he was to impersonate the avenging 
father, he need not make his appear- 
ance until the end of the last scene. 
Seth and Sam were to have the best 
parts, for Sam was to be a villain es- 
caping ftom justice, and Seth a de- 
tective, whose part was to shadow 
the villain. It was a wildish plot, and 
personally, I did not see why these 
two star performers should have been 
disguised as women. But so the play 
ran—or Belle said it did, which was 
the same thing. 

We had the first rehearsal that af- 
ternoon, and dress rehearsal the next. 
Belle had furnished Seth a short skirt, 
a bodice cut low in the neck, and a 
pair of stays that had belonged to 
some fat old grandmother of the 
House of Bradley. Carpet slippers 
and golf hose completed his costume, 
and when he dressed it took Billy and 
Sam and me to cinch him up, for we 
were helpless with laughter half the 
time; and we took the mirror out of 
the room for fear if he saw himself 


in those stays, he’d go back on us en- 
tirely. 

Sam’s costume was simpler, con- 
sisting of a loose one-piece dress 
thrown over a few of his masculine 
garments; but on the afternoon that 
we were to give our matinee for the 
family he looked sufficiently ridicu- 
lous; for Belle insisted on powdering 
his nose, curling his hair, and tying a 
pink straw bonnet on his head. i 

Promptly at three o’clock the chief 
actors wete before the footlights— 
that is to say, the windows of the front 
parlor (which opened off the hall). 
As for Seth and Sam, they were en- 
tirely unconscious of the presence of 
a few neighbors whom Belle had se- 
cretly invited to sit in the back par- 
lor, where, by means of carefully ad- 
justed screens, they might watch the 
play, themselves unseen. 

As property man, I was skulking 
behind the portieres in the hall, my 
kodak on a little center table. Billy 
was near at hand, but also out of view. 
And the play went smoothly up to a 
certain point. The villain was slip- 
ping his arm around the heroine, when 
the detective, who had been in hiding, 
crept out, ready to spring upon his 
brother actor. The cue for his spring 
was to be Belle’s words: “May heaven 
preserve me in my bLour of need!” 
Before the words, Belle stepped to a 
window, adjusting the curtain so as 
to throw a perfect light on our ene- 
mies. Billy held aside the portieres 
for me; Belle gave us ten seconds, 
then turned about, and with uplifted 
hands, spoke the tragic line. 

Click! and I had the picture. 

But the boys had heard. They 
turned. I passed the kodak to Billy 
and he shot out of the street door. I 
slammed it after him, thereby cutting 
off their view of my ally, who merely 


ran around the house and upstairs by 


the back way. 

Talk about lightning changes! Sam 
tore off his dress and dashed into the 
street in his trousers and linen mesh, 
that silly pink bonnet still tied firmly 
under his chin. Seth tried to follow 
his brother’s example, but merely suo- 
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ceeded in tearing his bodice and dis- 
playing those stays, and a little more 
of his manly breast than was quite 
modest. Gathering his skirt as high 
as he could, he made for the gate. 
His slippers came off as he ran; and 
I heard Billy upstairs at the window 
nearly splitting himself with laughter. 

At this minute, as luck would have 
it, a man went dashing madly past the 
house after a car half a block away; 
and the man had a kodak slung over 
his shoulders. With shouts and 
threats did Sam and Seth pursue him. 
Men and women stopped on the side- 
walk to gape. Windows went up and 
heads were poked out. 

“I bet on the car!” yelled one. 

“T bet on the lady with boots!” 
howled another. 

“Go it, old scout!” shrieked a third 
as Seth passed, a yard ahead of his 
brother. 

The man with the kodak was the 
only person who paid no attention. 
He caught his car on the fly as it 
slowed for the crossing, and he sat 
dewn breathless. At the same mo- 
ment the power went off. A dozen 
leaps and his pursuers were on the 
running board. They tore that kodak 
from its owner without a word or a 
glance for anything else. 

The outraged passenger called on 
the conductor for protection, but the 
conductor felt it no part of his duty 
to interfere. The boys dropped into 
the street, and now the passengers 
were treated to the sight of two per- 
sons—sex uncertain, but apparently 
escaped lunatics—engaged in tearing 
out the inner mechanism of a kodak 
and trampling it into the dust of the 
public road. 

When the film was destroyed, and 
not until then, did the brothers dis- 
cover that they had got the wrong 
kodak. And there they stood, Sam 
glaring from under that little pink 
bonnet, Seth, in his stocking feet and 
his stays, glancing wildly from the 
wreck in the road to the face of a 
total stranger, who seemed decidedly 
irritated over the destruction of his 
property. 
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While Seth and Sam were paying 
for that kodak in gold coin, the power 
came on. The motorman began to 
ring his bell, the passengers crowded 
on board; and, as the car went lurch- 
ing down the street, the conductor 
waved his hands from the rear plat- 
form, and called out: “Corsets!” 

Now the two actors raced each 
other back to the house, each trying 
to hide in front of the other. I had 
witnessed the whole thing from the 
doorstep, but as the two approached 
I ran upstairs to Billy. 

“Get ’em again, oh, get ’em again,” 
screeched he, handing me the kodak. 

Downstairs I ran and into the par- 
lor, Billy close behind me, ready to 
rescue the kodak. The audience, who 
had crowded to the windows, now 
scurried into the back parlor, and I 
snapped the boys again, just as they 
came raging into the hall. Billy 
grabbed the kodak. Seth made a 
dash for him; but there was a full 
length mirror in front of. him, and as 
he caught sight of his own reflection, 
he turned and leaped upstairs. 

Sam paused long enough to make 
one lunge at Billy, but Billy dodged, 
while the family and the assembled 
neighbors shrieked and, screamed. 
Sam gave one wild look around, saw 
Belle helpless with laughter; saw him- 
self in the mirror, underclothes, pink 
bonnet, and all—and he, too, was 
gone. 

“I don’t care what they tell on me 
now,” declared Billy in rapture when 
he and I were alone again with my 
trusty kodak. ‘“Nothin’—nothin’ they 
can tell will come up to those: pictures 
—and photographs don’t lie!” 

Seth and Sam left without saying 
adieu, and Billy and I paid the Brad- 
ley’s, and paid them cheerfully, for 
the enemies’ bed and board. We our- 
selves waited only long enough to get 
a dozen of those pictures printed, 
when we also started for the range. 
It was nearly sundown when we took 
our departure. Billy kissed Belle 
good-bye before us all, without re 
buke; and I would have done the 
same, only I was a married man. Be- 
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sides, when I edged up towards her, 
she stepped aside somewhat hastily, I 
thought. 

It was dusk as Billy and I rode over 
the desert, and Billy kept humming 
little tunes and slapping his horse’s 
neck till the moon came up, when, set- 
ting his horse at a gallop, he broke 
into full voice. I had had no time 
during the week in which to find out 
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exactly how he felt towards me; but 
now I knew that he bore no grudge; 
for the song that was filling the night 
was one which he sang only when at 
peace with all mankind: 

“Oh, ’way down on the Yanktsi Yank, 
A bullfrog jumped from bank to bank. 
He split his-self from flank to flank, 
And skinned his shins on the Yanktsi 

Yank!” 





THE NEIGHBOR 


"CROSS THE WAY 


When oft in darkness winds your path, 


You reach for 


Favor’s hand, 


But Friendship is a stupid maid— 
She does not understand; 

Then some will bid you strive anew, 
And some will bid you pray— 

But of them all who hope or scoff, 
But one will bid you stay, 


And that’s the single-hearted friend 


Who lives acr 


oss the way. 


The gold or bread he offers you, 
You treasure it as thine, 

But need it not, for in your heart 
There seems a force divine; 

Your neighbor deems you worth his love, 
So you will worthy stay; 

His gracious faith has reached the dark 


And turned it 


into day; 


He wakens courage limitless, 


The neighbor 


’cross the way. 


The stately trees upon the ridge, 
Their touching ranks hold fast, 
For each alone could not withstand 


The wracking 
Life out of life 


of the blast. 
unbroken, 


Shaped from the common sod, 
When we shall trust in brother man 
We will believe in God; 
And just beyond the rose-hedge fair 
He smokes his pipe of clay— 
The neighbor who would succor you 
When sorrow comes to stay, 
The wise and single-hearted friend 
Who lives across the way. 


LiLuiAN H. S. BAILey. 




















The “Bad Woman’s Vote” 


By Lurana Sheldon 


MONG the arguments of- 
fered by certain women 
against woman’s acquire- 


ment of the ballot is this, 
“We do not wish the bad woman to 
vote.” 

Ignoring the fact that these same 
women seem entirely satisfied to have 
the bad man vote, I would ask, “Who 
and where are the “bad women?” 

Presumably it is to the woman of 
the streets that they apply this adjec- 
tive—the woman who, lacking suffi- 
cient money and wit to deceive the 
public, takes it into her confidence 
and’ frankly makes use of it. The 
drug victim, or “dope fiend” as she is 
called; the drinking woman; the fre- 
quenter of low resorts; the harlot, and 
the seemingly inhuman creature who 
preys indiscriminately upon the im- 
morality of her sister woman. 

Although conditions in all large 
cities are much the same, let us con- 
fine ourselves to New York, as it is 
the city whose alleys and avenues, 
hovels and palaces, paupers and mil- 
lionaires invite the greatest compari- 
sons, and let us light our lanterns and 
go on a long, still hunt, not for an hon- 
est man, but for the so-called “bad 
woman.” 

If you are at all timid at the start 
let me say to you that I have been all 
over the ground before, and while at 
times one comes unpleasantly near to 
some calamity, the path is only dan- 
gerous in spots, and where the danger 
lurks we will take all due precautions. 

Let us go to Chinatown first, as 
that place seems to bear an unsavory 
reputation. 

Of course you have all seen China- 


town, superficially, at least. You 
have visited the Joss House and the 
theatre and eaten Chow Chop Suey 
sitting on a three-legged stool in a 
restaurant. with sawdust on the floor 
and dried rats and mice hanging in 
plain sight in the open kitchen, but 
have you been down—down much far- 
ther than you will be when you are 
buried—to where the fan-tan is played 
by the solemn Celestial and the long 
stemmed pipe smoked by both the 
“Chink” and his patrons? 

Here, lying in one of the bunks, 
her garments disarranged, her hair 
disheveled, her pipe at her side, 
totally insensible to her surroundings, 
lies a once good looking white girl. 

The air is sickeningly heavy and 
the place is not over clean. There are 
other women in other bunks but the 
ferret eyed yellow man sitting cross- 
legged in the corner wears a none too 
hospitable expression, so as the 
woman before us is a fair specimen 
of her class it is not necessary for us 
to intrude further where we are 
plainly not wanted. 

And now for her story! Born of a 
drunken father and a slovenly mother, 
accustomed in childhood to hunger, 
poverty and blows, she has served her 
apprenticeship in the sweatshop, 
graduated from the factory, and with- 
out home, friends, health, opportun- 
ity, knowledge or money, the pipe of- 
fers her the one ray of comfort she 
has ever known—the one vision of 
happiness that she has ever beheld. 

What she might have been under 
different environment is as clear as 
daylight. Her features are good and 
her record shows her to have been a 
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faithful worker. In a civilized coun- 
try, in a wealthy city, she knew no 
avenue of escape from the condition 
into..which her parents forced her. 


-She is escaping from it now, tem- 


porarily, through the medium of a 
dream, but she will awake later only 
to a deeper hopelessness and with less 
physical and mental strength to resist 
the yellow man’s temptings. 

Bad? I do not think so. Just a 
victim of circumstances. But whether 
she is bad or not she will never vote. 
With the lash of ‘starvation over her 
head by day and the fumes of opium 
in her brain at night it is doubtful if 
she will ever hear the word Suffrage, 
sO we may as well climb back to the 
street level and resume our journey. 

And now bend low and hold your 
lanterns near the floor for we must 
literally pick our way over human 
beings. This is a Stale Beer Dive— 
perhaps the lowest of all resorts for 
the lowest of all beings. Men pre- 
dominate, fortunately, but here, sand- 
wiched in between a drunken sailor 
and a “doped” negro is a lump of 
flesh, clothed in rags, that resembles 
a woman. 

And here also some one says to us 
reminiscently, “She was a _ good 
woman once. Her husband beat her 
and murdered one of the children in 
a drunken delirium. She went down 
after that and the children were taken 
from her, and when he died in State’s 
prison she struck the bottom level. 
Of course she was only a poor, ig- 
norant immigrant at the beginning. 
The country was strange to her and 
so was the language. Whiskey did 
for her husband and stale beer is do- 
ing for her.” 

Bad? I do not know. However, 
there is no need to fear that she will 
ever vote. A few more trips with the 
tin can to drain the sun-baked kegs 
in front of the corner groggery and 
Potter’s Field will claim her. We 
must shoulder our lanterns and go on 
still farther. 

There is a-dance hall around the 
corner that seems to be well patron- 
ized. Still carrying our lanterns, for 


the lights are dim, we will go in for 
a minute. 

Yes, it does look wicked to see that 
young girl spinning around in the vile 
air of the room, her waist encircled 
by the arm of that vicious looking fel- 
low! But this girl is the oldest of 
eleven. The whole family live to- 
gether in a miserable tenement, and 
as most of the children are sickly and 
her mother a broken down wreck she 
is obliged to work in a Sweatshop and 
give her money to her father. It is 
rarely that she has a square meal and 
her garments are threadbare. From 
bending over a.sewing machine all 
day she goes home to crying children 
and genesal misery at night, and the 
dance hall offers her her only respite. 


If she does drink a little beer froth— 


there is no danger of her getting much 
beer—it helps to fill her empty stom- 
ach, and if she sometimes goes a lit- 
tle farther in her acquaintanceships 
than would the daughter of an affluent 
minister, it is because she is still 
young and because no one has given 
her any lessons in conventional 
decorum. 

Bad? Hardly. But she will never 
vote. Already the deadly Sweatshop 
air has done its work. A rasping 
cough, a sore lung, a hemorrhage, and 
her days are numbered. 

And now without leaving the hall 
we will glance at another girl, the 
companion of the first but by ne 
means like her. This girl is better 
dressed and better fed. She is louder 
in her manner, coarser in her speech 
and will drink no beer so long as any 
one will buy her whiskey. By and 
by she will disappear for.a while with 
one of these rough looking fellows, 
but she also is a product of ignorance, 
endowed pre-natally with poverty, 
viciousness and a non-moral nature. 

She, too, served her apprenticeship 
in the Sweatshop but could see nothing 
in virtue. It offered her only starva- 
tion wages and abuse while the other 
gave her something to eat, better 
clothes on her back and a minimum of 
freedom. 

Of course she will drift downward 
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—no one knows that any better than 
herself—but with only misery behind 
one holds to the present. She will not 
anticipate her “finish” although she 
knows that it is coming. 

Bad? Possibly. I should hate to 
judge. Compared with the parents 
who brought her into this existence 
she ‘seems almost an angel, but 
whether good or bad she will never 
vote. The life has too strong a grip 
on her for that. She has use for all 
her energies in the struggle for bread 
and butter. 

And now we will leave the hall be- 
fore the odors choke us, and, lower- 
ing the flames of our lanterns, saunter 
out upon the street. The. graduate 
from the Sweatshop who is dancing 
represents the average low grade 
streetwalker, so we need not tarry on 
the down-town streets, but can hurry 
up to Broadway and 42nd Street, so 
as to be there near midnight. 

And now we must extinguish both 

our lanterns and ourselves, and, being 
invisible to others, watch the women 
as they ply their trade in this particu- 
lar section. 
' Here are two well dressed women 
coming along arm in arm. As a lone 
man passes them one of the women 
quickens her steps and quietly accosts 
him. The man’s good natured, “Not 
this evening!” brings her back to her 
companion, but not until each has 
found an acquiescent passerby do they 
leave the vicinity. 

Who are these women and why are 
they here? These must be the bad 
women for whom we are looking! 
They have youth, health, good cloth- 
ing, and are not hungry. There seems 
no excuse for their trade when they 
could be earning honest livings. 

Their stories are attainable so we 
may as well hear them. Both were 
innocent country girls and one was 
married. Her husband brought her 
to the city and sold her to slavery, 
keeping her under lock and key, and 
when she finally escaped it was only 
to be the mistress of her benefactor. 
She was faithful to him but he tired 
of her, when, broken hearted, dis- 
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gusted, void of all faith in human hon- 
esty, she went onto the street to earn 
her living. 

The other was seduced at fifteen, 
turned ‘out of her home by her own 
father and mother, and forced to sup- 
port herself and her child with no sort 
of training or experience. The child 
died from neglect while she was out 
at a day’s work, and half crazed with 
grief and bitterness she accepted 
friendship. Her lover failed her also 
and others filled the gap. With every 
hope blasted, with every respectable 
door closed against her, she went onto 
the street to hold her own in the game 
with humanity. 

Bad? Perhaps so, but suppose 
she does vote! Does any society 
woman, sheltered in her own home, 
know more of the evils in our social 
and economic conditions? How many 
respectable women know the political 
game—the bribery, rascality, double 
dealing and insatiable greed of “the 
system” better? Like the girls in the 
Opium Joints and the dance halls they 
are victims of parental ignorance, in- 
herent incompetence and uncivilized 
conditions, and not one of them is so 
bad that she would make these con- 
ditions worse—that she would not im- 
prove things if she could for her. com- 
panions of the gutter. | 

And now that we are not sure that 
this is our bad woman let us go down 
to 14th Street and follow this girl who 
has just been arrested by a plain 
clothes man for soliciting on a street 
corner. Of course he is taking her to 
Jefferson Market Night Court, and we 
may find out there that she is the 
woman we are after. 

The mark of the “professional” is 
stamped all over her, but what is it 
that His Honor is saying? 

“You go to the hospital again, Liz- 
zie, and I guess you will stay there 
this time. I will not let you have any 
more of this!” 

And after she has been taken away 
an attendant tells us the story. 

“She broke down taking care of her 
two little children after her husband’s 
death and could not get a job as she 
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looked consumptive. She finally went 
into the streets after the Society took 
her children. She can not live much 
longer. Nobody -knows: her folks. 
She and her husband came over from 
Ireland in the steerage originally.” 

As she is not our woman we will 
try another experiment. There is a 
house of ill fame just around the cor- 
ner and by changing our gowns to 
men’s apparel two of us may get in 
without much trouble. 

The stony faced woman with the 
eagle eyes who met us in the hall is 
not easily deceived, but we are here in 
the parlor of what is known as a “fast 
house’”—a house from which not a 
light is visible on the street and which 
to a passerby seems as silent as a 
grave yard. a 

In the heavily curtained parlor it is 
different. There are several “stunts” 
being done here that shock us a little, 
especially as a well known man or 
two are taking part in the pastime, but 
the two girls who have corralled us 
are enough for our purpose. 

One is a dashing looking creature 
who seems well qualified for her 
place, while the other is plainly a 
novice and under surveillance. One 
plays her part easily, the other with 


restraint, and before judging them — 


morally we will hear their stories. 

The mother of the dashing woman 
was a keeper of just such a resort. 
But, not unnaturally, she tried to keep 
her daughter from knowing her true 
life, and protected her as far as she 
could from the fate which she had 
not scrupled at times to force upon 
the daughters of others. 

But “blood will tell” and the girl 
followed her mother’s footsteps. 
When she learned that her very sub- 
sistence from childhood had been de- 
rived from this business she went into 
it boldly. There was force of exam- 
ple here, to say nothing of inheritance. 


And the second girl is the typical” 


white slave of history. Inveigled into 
the house by a professional procuress 
she has been intimidated, starved, 


even beaten into submission to the 
rules and practices of the house. 


She 
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does not even come into the present 
discussion. We have mentioned her 
merely because she exists—because 
we chanced to see her while on the 
trail of the other. 

And is this brazen daughter of the 
house the woman we are after? Water 
seeks its level and like produces like. 
What is bred in the bone will come 
out in the flesh unless proper. precau- 
tions are taken and proper remedies 
administered, and no child is compe- 
tent to develop-its own nature unaided. 

This is the natural fruit of a cer- 
tain seed, planted in impure soil and 
nurtured improperly. But this woman 
knows better than’any other woman 
in the land that in the secrets of police 
protection, political pull and immu- 
nity from arrest enjoyed by the keep- 
ers of houses of ill fame it is the 


‘miserable inmate who pays the larg- 


est share of the tribute. That hers 
is a double sacrifice—she is first 
burned on the altar of her own need 
and again on the pyre of her soul’s 
owner—the Madam. 

The inside workings of precinct 
politics are oftentimes clearer to her 
than to the “ward heelers” themselves, 
but she is not likely to vote, for 
Madam’s position is too insecure for 
her to take sides in politics. It is for 
her to await the election and placate 
the elected. 

And now that we have rounded up . 
the classes of women whose possible 
vote has so alarmed the anti-suffra- 
gists we have only to add the follow- 
ing summary: 

The woman whose debasement has 
through all the ages been the bulwark 
of safety for another woman—whose 
voluntary immorality has protected 
the morality of others from the rapa- 
ciousness of man, has little or no rea- 
son for taking an interest in woman 
suffrage, and were her ballot added 
to the ballot of the bad man it is 
doubtful if the result would show any 
appreciable increase. With hardly a 
‘child to leave behind her and only a 
few fleeting years to live, what pos- 
sible concern can be felt by the social 
outcast in more than strictly local 
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politics? Questions of state and na- 
tion, present and future, would be en- 
tirely ignored, and the vote of this 
woman, if she voted at all, would go 
for the overthrowing of the iron heel 
which grinds, not only the souls of 
the good, but the very flesh and blood 
of the so-called “bad ‘woman.” 

That she deserves the adjective we 
do not agree. Honor where honor is 
due and reproof where reproof is 
merited. If the light dazzles the 
moth and singes its wings I shall not 
censure the moth. Between two 
powers there is always a weaker, and 
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the menace, the danger, lies not in the 
weak. There is nothing to fear from 
the moth save that it will add fuel 
to the blaze and that in its sacrifice 
it will make stronger the devouring 
monster. 

We have not found our “bad 
woman” by the aid of a lantern, but 
perhaps in the broad glare of the sun, 
under the blaze of a dazzling electro- 
lier, or beneath the purple glow of a 
stained glass window she may be 
found. It is for the anti-suffragist to 
find her and mark her properly for 
future identification. 
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The moment is upon us! 


Gracious Lord 


Bend down from Heaven to the ignorance 

That is our knowledge. Guide our climbing feet 
As in worn paths of age-old circumstance, 

Keep us ’mid yawning pitfalls, and on heights 
That wait to hurl us headlong. Lord, we pray 
That Thou who watchest o’er the eagle’s flight, 
Guide us, Thy daughters, on the upward way. 


Let us not cheat ourselves with shadows, Lord, 

But strongly pierce to the sick heart of things. . 
Love Justice even as Mercy, and henceforth 
Long-schooled in pain and patience, bear the stings 
Of ancient malice, smiling. Let us shun 

The narrow outlook and the selfish creed 

Of “Mine and Thine,” knowing no bonds, dear Lord, 
But of Thy Will, and of the sad world’s need. 


Teach us Thy tolerance, to forgive like Thee, 

And know no bitterness from sun to sun, 

Nor seek for other guerdon than the joy 

Of service, and Thy whispered words: “Well done!” 
So shall we walk clear-eyed and unafraid 

On the steep path Thy hand hath marked, nor roam 
However tempted, Lord, from it or Thee, 

Nor lose the guiding lights of Heaven and Home. 


ELEANOR DUNCAN -Woob. 








An Early lag of California | 


(It was conceived and raised by a party of Mexicans and Americans in 
a revolt against the Mexican government in 1836, and proved successful, al- 
though the few Americans were made to suffer great distress in the end.) 


By W. J. Handy 


IGHT flags have been raised is not so familiar, but is equally a link 
over portions, or the whole of in the chain of events that has made 
California, each indicating the history of California so romantic. 
ownership and sovereignty. In 1836, a difficulty arose between 


A record not found the Mexican Gov- 
ernor at Monterey 


and one Juan Bau- 
tista Alvarado, a 
clerk in the Cus- 
‘oms Department. 
Alvarado _ threat- 
ened with arrest, 
made his escape to 
the Mission San 
Juan. Here he 
gathered a few 
farmers to his aid. 
Near this Mission 
in the Santa Cruz 
mountains lived 
Isaac Graham, 
Tennesseean by 
birth, but as a boy 
filled with love of 
adventure. Graham 
—a hunter and 
trapper—had trav- 
eled across rivers, 
trackless _ plains, 
scaled the Rockies, 
and made a home 
in the California 
mountains, where 
fish and game were 
plenty, climate and 
surroundings to his 
perfect content. A 
man was this Gra- 
ham, conscious of 


in any other State 
of this Union. 
Spain’s Royal 
Standard in 1602, 
Mexico’s acquisi- 
tion in 1822. An 
English colony in 
upper California 
floated’ the Union 
Jack for a_ time. 
Fort Ross, with its 
Russian commer- 
cial flag, held ab- 
solute control for 
30 years of a ter- 
ritory one hundred 
miles long and 
thirty: miles wide. 
Sutter, no doubt, 
had a flag of his 
own at New Helve- 
tia, for he had 
been given a large 
tract of land. Then 
came the Republic 
of California, rep- 
resented by the 
Bear flag, soon fol- 
lowed by Commo- 
dore Sloat’s raising 
on July 6, 1846, the 
Stars and Stripes, 
and claiming the 
whole of Califor- 
nia. The flag 
shown in the pho- 
tograph accom- 
panying this story 

















Captain Jose Castro, who led the at- possessing physical 
tack against Don Carrillo’s army des- and mental powers © 
patched by Mexico to suppress the equal to any emer- 


revolution. 


(From an old woodcut.) gency. To _ this 
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Photograph of the flag raised by Isaac Graham at Monterey in 1836, 


when he and his foreign followers helped Juan Alvarado 
The red star is on a white field. Only 


against the Mexican government. 


in a revolt 


one flag was ever made by the revolutionists. 


fine old man Alvarado and his party 
went for advice and aid. Graham, an 
acknowledged leader summoned the 
available hunters, not all American, 
but mostly foreigners. To them Alva- 
rado made known his plans and prom- 
ised, if successful, to allow foreigners 
to own lands, and to grant other favors 
they had been denied by Mexican 
laws. Graham and his men assented. 

Next morning the united forces 
marched to Monterey. Entering the 


town in the afternoon they took po- 


. sition in the woods near the fort. In 


the night the Mexicans evacuated and 
sought shelter in the Presidio. Sun- 
rise found Graham on the embank- 
ment, rifle in hand, while some of his 
men were busy remounting a disabled 
cannon. : 

Alvarado and his contingent had 
discreetly remained in the woods, 
wisely placing the foreigners in the 
front. A demand for surrender was 
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sent in, which was promptly refused. 

Two days of delay: passed in par- 
leying. Graham, out of patience at 
time lost, assumed responsibility and 
sent in a flag with notice that two 
hours only would be allowed for sur- 
render as prisoners. The time ex- 
pired—no reply. Then the cannon 
was leveled and sent a solid shot 
crashing through the tile roof of the 
barracks. This was conclusive. The 
Government at Mexico could not ex- 
pect the defenders to hold out against 
Los Rifleros Americanos. Governor 
Gutierrez and his officers surrendered 
at discretion. Alvarado marched in 
and took possession. So far, the revo- 
lution was a success. The Governor 
and his men were graciously permitted 
to take ship for old Mexico. A council 
was called, a proclamation, called by 
courtesy a Constitution, was made. It 
provided, first, complete independence 


from Mexico and established The 


Free and Sovereign State of Califor- 
nia. Alvarado elected, assumed the 
title of Civil Governor. 

It does not appear that the Consti- 
tution was submitted to the people for 
acceptance. Probably it was not con- 
sidered necessary, for Alvarado car- 
ried all amendments, recall and refer- 
endum under his hat. 

Then a flag was desired, different 
from the Mexican Eagle and Serpent, 
and one was made and waved in de- 
fiance to all opposing the new state. 
Farnum and Robinson, both of whom 
saw it, descrive it as a “White flag 
with one Red Star.” 

Farnum described his first visit in 
company with Consul Larkin at the 
official residence: ‘We entered the 
presence of Governor Juan Bautista 
Alvarado, a well formed, full blooded 
California Spaniard, five feet eleven 
inches in height, coal black, curly 
hair, deep set black eyes, fierce eye- 
brows, fine white teeth, clad in broad- 
cloth and whiskers of a gentleman. 
He arose as we entered, waved us to 
chairs, when he would rather have 
seen us tumbling from the balcony, 
smiled graciously with one corner of 
his mouth, showed his teeth, and in- 


wardly cursed us with the other cor- 
ner. Seated himself, laid his arms 
and hands on the upper shelf of his 
abdomen and his first inquiry was 
‘had the ship anchored?’ El Gober- 
nader had sundry reasons for this in- 
quiry. If she had come to anchor 
there must be a chance for robbery 
in the tonnage dues, and if laden with 
gaods subject to duties, she would be 
quite a mine, which he already 
dreamed himself plundering with 
golden success. 

“As soon as we could turn his at- 


‘tention from these hopes of gain, Mr. 


Larkin informed him of my wishes, 
and suggested the humanity of trans- 
ferring me from idleness on _ ship- 
board to the enjoyment of Castilian 
industry ashore, to-wit, lounging, grin- 
ning, sleeping and smoking rolls of 


‘papers tinctured with the weed. La 


Excellentissimo found it difficult to 
comprehend the necessity of the re- 
quest. But being informed there were 
no goods on board the bark, and 
neither bribes nor tribute would be 
paid, he frankly confessed he saw no 
necessity, indicated by his interests, 
why I should ever have existed, and 
still less, any of my pleasures de- 
pendent upon him. But graciously 
consented to our making application 
to the Alcalde, who, after some _ in- 
quiries, did grant permission for my 
temporary residence -ashore.” 

Matters political remained quiet for 
atime. The news of this uprising of 
a new state travelled slowly. Upper 
California accepted the new Gover- 
nor, while the lower half remained 
loyal to the Mother Country. In 1838, 
a courier arrived, and announced “the 
Central Government at Mexico had 
bared its arm, brought it down and at 
a single blow had put together a gen- 
tleman Don Carlos Antonio Carrillo 
and made him Gobernador del Alta 
California.” 

In the exercise of his powers Car- 
rillo demanded Alvarado to surrender, 
“lay down and forever after to eschew 
the sceptre of Governor, etc.” To this 
Alvarado replied, “On seeing the com- 
mission of my successor and obtain- 
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Isaac Graham, trapper and hunter. 


eigners living near Monterey to support Juan Alvarado, a clerk in the Cus- 
toms House, in a revolt against the Mexican Governor. 








In 1836, Graham organized the for- 


The new party 


raised one of the eight flags that have waved over California. 


ing from him a guarantee to my per- 
son and property I will resign the 
reins of government, otherwise never.” 

Six days elapsed. Meanwhile Don 
Carrillo was not idle. An army was 
gathered to do battle for La Republic 
Mexicana. Alvarado hearing of this 
intention appointed Jose Castro to call 
troops to arms and march for the seat 
of war. Don Carillo determined to 
take military possession of Santa Bar- 





bara. On the 20th of-March, 1838, he 
encamped on a hill two miles. from 
town, and humanely sent in a flag an- 
nouncing the town of Santa Barbara 
must be surrendered, or his veteran 
army would take possession, if in so 
doing they “trod at every step upon 
the pulseless hearts of dying inhabi- 
tants.” The commandant of the place 
was not so much as frightened, and 
sent back his reply: “Senor Carlos 
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Antonio Carrillo had better not be in 
haste to enter Santa Barbara. Alva- 
rado will soon make his grand en- 
trance. If, however, the Don should 
deem it his duty to sack Santa Bar- 
bara, it will be mine to yield to the 
necessity of preventing such a catas- 
trophe by firing on his ranks and de- 
stroying the lives of fellow country- 
men. Dios la libertad.” 

On the morning of March 23rd the 
movement commenced. First ad- 


‘dressing his soldiers, “The pent up 


fires of California bravery who can 
quench them? What one of = us, 
whether plebeian born or descendants 
of Spanish Cavaliers, will flee before 
the servile minions of the ignoble Al- 
varado? What man with a heart 
quickened by Castilian blood will not 
pour out that blood in defense of Cali- 
fornia and the union of Mexico?” 

Then the officers’ swords flashed 
from their scabbards, the privates 
stood shoulder to shoulder and a re- 
sponse arose, “Vivas,” that echoed 
among the hills. Then came the news, 
the army of Santa Barbara was ap- 
proaching. The Don reconnoitered. 
The opposing forces numbered one 
hundred and four. His ‘own army 
totaled one hundred and one only. He 
was out numbered; strategy only re- 
mained, and a masterly retreat in the 
night to the walls of Mission Buena 
Ventura. 

Three days later Captain Jose Cas- 
tro, arrayed in the gorgeous uniform 
of a Mexican officer (part of the loot 
taken at the siege of Monterey), ar- 
rived and was warmly welcomed by 
the people of Santa Barbara; was 
feasted, wined and spent a delightful 
two days. On the third day the Grand 
Army of the North, with three pieces 
of artillery, his enthusiastic troops, 
started in hot pursuit of the fleeing 
enemy. Arriving in the night, they 
took position on the heights overlook- 
ing the Mission. Without delay he 
summoned the defenders to surrender, 
a demand which received a brisk mus- 
ketry fire. 

The work of attempted annihila- 
tion continued till the night fall of the 


fourth day. In the silent midnight 
hour, half of the Don Carrillo’s troops 
made a desperate sally and with reck- 
less enthusiasm found themselves in- 
side the enemy’s lines and prisoners. 
After a.short consultation they trans- 
ferred their allegiance from Carrillo 
to Castro. Half of Carillo’s army 
gone, nothing remained but honorable 
surrender, and the white flag waved 
over the adobe walls. Now came 
calling of the roll and burial of the 
dead. Forty-eight hours of cannon- 
ading on one side and busy musketry 
shots on the other. 
« The official report read: “Of the 
Army of the North one man wounded. 
Of the Army of the South one man 
killed.” 

Graham and his rifles were not 
there. Had they been, the official re- 


.-port would have read _ differently. 


They had been retained at Monterey 
as protection for the Governor Alva- 
rado, in case Castro’s forces were de- 
feated. 

Alvarado now joined his army, and 
together proceeded to Los Angeles 
where Government headquarters were 
established for a time. He remained 
as Governor until 1842, and without 
serious political complications. His 
flag waved over the old Custom House 
and the bright blue waters at Mon- 
terey. - 

What of Graham? 

With Alvarado’s accession to 
power, backed by the powerful Mexi- 
can nation, and peace established, his 
dislike for foreigners increased, espe- 
cially toward Graham and his men. © 
He feared they might compel his orig- 
inal agreements. For Graham had re- 
peatedly urged a fulfillment of the 
terms that had brought Alvarado into 
power. Graham however was often 
brushed aside with manana promises. 
Alvarado decided to get rid of Los 
Americanos by treachery. Each one, 
singly, was arrested, heavily ironed, 
confined, forty-nine in a stable, de- 
prived of everything that might sug- 
gest decency, and half starved. They 
were refused a fair trial, only an ex- 
amination at which only witnesses 











against them were permitted to testify. 
Finally. they were chained together, 
put on a vessel destined for San Blas, 
and with them a recommendation from 
Alvarado that they be punished for 
their part in the revolution of ’36. 

Several of these Americans and 
foreigners had families, but they were 
not allowed to offer them any com- 
forts, or even to say goodbye. Later 
Governor Alvarado and his adherents 
robbed their cabins, confiscated their 
horses and cattle and furs and per- 
sonal effects, leaving their families 
destitute. 

Graham was heart broken. Feeble 
from his suffering he was afraid he 
might die before reaching San Blas. 
“But these villains will see me die like 
a man. If I do die, go to Tennessee 
and Kentucky and tell the boys of our 
suffering. Two hundred Tennessee 
riflemen could take the country. I 
have been here seven years and was 
always a peaceable man, except when 
I was prevailed on to take part with 
the Californians against the tyranny 
of Mexico. Now I am lassoed like a 
bear, by these very men whose lives 
and property myself and friends 
saved,” 

Graham was released later, and re- 
turned to California to spend his last 
years. He lived long enough to see 
the flag of his country wave over 
every mountain peak, city, and ham- 


TO CORDELIA. 
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let when California joined the union. 

I found this original flag of Graham 
and Alvarado in the possession of L. 
N. Skinner, a gentleman at San Diego, 
but he did not know its history. In 
searching the records I found it com- 
pared identically with the description 
of Alvarado’s flag given by Farnum 
and Robinson. I also learned it was 
found among the effects of an aged 
Mexican gentleman who died many 
years: ago at Old Town. This man, I 
was told, was a prominent actor in 
early day revolutionary affairs. At 
the bottom of an old chest in an out- 
of-the-way corner of his adobe resi- 
dence it had remained for many years. 
It is made of pieces of white bunting, 
both old and new, sewed with coarse 


‘thread and stitches; the star imperfect 


in shape, and its peculiar discovery 


‘ confirms my belief that it is the orig- 


inal flag of the First State of the Pa- 
cific Coast. 

Who devised it? Who made it? 
I am unable to state. One flag was 
made by the revolutionists and con- 
tinued in service until 1842, when fear- 
ing foreign aggression, and loss of 
California, Alvarado abandoned his 
state and flag and became a Mexican 
Governor. 

The flag is now owned by the 
Southwest Museum, an interesting re- 
minder of events before the Gringo 
came. 


“0 CORDELIA 


Cordelia, thy voice so soft and low, 

So often tempered with thy tender tears, 

Still echoes sweetly through the buried years, 
Though silenced now since long and long ago; 
Thy warm, sweet smile, that ever welcomed so 
Thy world-worn father in his bitterest grief, 

Is yet the balm that brings the heart relief 

And lessens yet the old world’s meed of woe; 
Thy tender heart, that knew the grief to feel, 
Which heavy weighed upon another’s heart, 

Is still the solace which the wide world seeks— 
Thy heart, which spent itself for other’s weal, 
Thy tender, loving, pitying woman’s heart 

Still through the years its word of comfort speaks. 





Francis McKINNON Morton. 














Creating an @xposition 


dy Hamilton Wright 


(Some of the splendors that are promised at the great World’s Fair at 


San Francisco. 


The first of the great Exposition buildings was started this 


month; the gates will be open to the public two years hence.) 


Y AUGUST next, fourteen of 
the great buildings of the 
Panama-Pacific | Exposition 


will be under construction; all- 


of them will be finished by June, 1914. 
The early completion will permit of 
the adornment of the spacious grounds 


-and courts with thousands of palms, 


plants and rare shrubs that are now 
being grown in nurseries. 

Color and life, warmth and bril- 
liancy, and at the same time artistic 
effects, are embodied in the final 
plans. For more than one year a com- 
mission of American architects, work- 
ing in harmony with a-celebrated 
board of colorists, sculptors and land- 
scape gardeners, has planned for an 
Exposition .that will stand apart in 
its originality and splendor. The De- 
partment of Works has kept in close 
touch with the men who are guiding 
the artistic destinies of the Exposi- 
tion. 

Flowers and mosaics will be em- 
ployed to obtain brilliant contrasts. 
At the main entrance and throughout 
the grounds will be vast banks of 
flowers. Pools of lotus and water lilies, 
palms and cypress, orange trees in 
fruit and blossom, will contrast with 
the classic facades, colonnades and 
statuary. In the great inner courts, 
whose sides will be the walls of the 
Exposition palaces, cerulean blue, 
burnt orange, vermilion and gold will 
predominate. An ivory yellow, rich 


and soft in tone, will be the prevail- 
ing tint of the Exposition as a whole. 


Perhaps the tint may be best described 
as: a tawny buff, several shades re- 
moved from white; at a distance, it 
will appear almost white, but there 
will be no glaring reflections. The 


‘courts and facades, the spires and 
domes of the Exposition will be of a 


richer color than the prevailing tint. 
The domes wil! glitter with gold and 
will produce an indescribable eff’ st in 
the far distance. m 
“Imagine,” says Mr. Jules Ggrin, 
director of color, “a gigantic Péfsian 
rug of soft, melting tones, with bril- 
liant splashes here and there, spread 
down for a mile or more, and you 
may get some idea of what the Pan- 
ama-Exposition will look like if 
viewed from a distance, say from the 
Sausalito Heights across the Golden 
Gate. For San Francisco is to be 
unique among expositions of the world 
in that it will be a ‘City of Color.’ 
This color plan, that of making the 
group of buildings a veritable blaze 
of glory, and at the same time avoid- 
ing the garish or barbaric, is the great 
new salient feature of the Exposition.” 
With the stupendous setting at Har- 
bor View, with its surrounding amphi- 
theatre of hills, with the Goldén Gate 
on the West, the islands in the bay, 
the harbor, the ocean and the moun- 
tains of Marin County towering into 
the thousands of feet, only the broad- 
est and boldest scheme of construc- 
tion would do, and so the Exposition 
has been planned in huge block ef- 
fects, all of great beauty. To fit their 
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plans to the far reaching and noble 
natural surroundings has been the 
guiding thought of the architects. 

The grounds at Harbor View, the 
site of the Exposition, occupy 625 
acres, sloping down to the waters of 
the bay, reaching out through the 
Golden Gate. . 

There will be three great groups 
of palaces at Harbor View as one 
looks toward the Exposition from the 
harbor. The center group will com- 
prise fourteen palaces, to be devoted 
to general exhibits; the left hand 
group will comprise the concessions 
center, Occupying sixty-five acres, and 
the right hand group will include the 
buildings of the States and the pavil- 
ions of the foreign nations rising upon 
the slopes of the Presidio reservation. 

The:main group of exhibit palaces 
facing upon the harbor for 4,500 feet, 
will present an effect of almost a sin- 
gle palace; eight of the buildings will 
be joined in a rectangle to form al- 
most a huge Oriental bazaar—a veri- 
table walled city, with its domes, tow- 
ers, minarets and great interior courts. 
Four of the eight buildings, as shown 
by the ground or block plan, will face 
out on San Francisco bay, and four 
of them will face the hills of the city 
of the Golden Gate. 

Around the rectangle of the eight 
exhibit palaces will run an outside 
wall sixty-five feet in height, and 
broken only by a number of stupen- 
dous entrance ways, which will give 
access to the three great interior 
courts and their approaches. The 
group will be divided from north to 
south; in the center by the Court of 
the Stars, designed by Messrs. McKim, 
Mead and White; on the left the 
walled city will be divided from north 
to south by the Festival Court, and on 
the right by the Court of Four Sea- 
sons. Two south courts will be cut 


like great niches in the walled city. A 
huge court in Italian Renaissance will 
lie between the rectangle and the Pal- 
ace of Fine Arts. 

Most imposing and largest of all the 
courts will be the grand Court of 
Honor, the Court of the Sun and Stars, 
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750 feet in width from east to west, 
and 900 feet along its main axis. At 
the south end of the court will be 
the huge tower of the Administration 
Building, rising 400 feet in height and 
dominating the architecture of the Ex- 
position. The upper part of the tower 
will take the form of terraces leading 
up to a group of figures surrounding 
a globe typifying the world; the tower © 
will be lined with jewels which will 
glitter like diamonds when search- 
lights are turned upon them. ‘At the 
base of the tower, which will occupy 
an acre in extent, will be a huge 
arcade 125 feet high, beneath which 
the visitor may enter into the Court 
of Honor from the south garden. 

In the vaulted archway of the tower 
itself will be grouped a series of mu- 
ral paintings designed by Mr. Jules 
Guerin and expressing the keynote of 
the Exposition color scheme. But per- 
haps the most impressive feature of 
the Court of Honor will be found in a 
superb classic colonnade extending 
entirely around the court and _ sur- 
mounted upon the one side by figures 
to represent the spirit of the East, and 
on the other the spirit of the West. 
These figures, of which there will be 
110, will be fourteen feet in height 
and each will stand out in radiance 
through a crown of dazzling jewels of 
light. 

To the west, one will pass from the 
Court of Honor through a huge com- 
memorative arch, greater in size than 
the Arc de Triomphe at Paris, to the 
Court of Four Seasons; to the east one 
will pass through a similar commemo- 
rative arch to the east court, or Court 
of Joyousness. The arch upon the 
east will be surmounted by a group of 
statuary, camels and elephants, typi- 
fying the civilization of the Orient; 
that upon the west will be surmounted 
by a group representing Western civi- 
lization. 

In the center of the court will be 
a great sunken garden with benches to 
seat about 7,000 people, surrounding 
the garden. In the sunken garden 
will be groupings of classic statuary, 
dancing figures, fauns, satyrs and 





























An echo tower in the Festival Court. 
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nymphs; flowers, trees and vines will 
contrast with the statuary and with 

' the superb colonnades and the tower- 
ing golden domes. 

The illumination of the Exposition 
will be one of its most beautiful fea- 
tures, and will harmonize with its 
color plan. In the last few years the 
study of illumination upon a vast scale 
has become not only a very real 


science, but an art. Throughout the . 


entire Exposition the illumination 
will be such as to bring out the colors 
of the courts in their proper tones, to 
sharpen and intensify the color effects. 

Along the harbor in front of the 
Exposition City will be a great tree- 
lined esplanade, adorned with statuary 
and fountains. From this point the 
Exposition sightseer will view the bat- 
tleships of the world in maneuvres, 
and will observe the batteries of col- 
ored searchlights that will transform 
night into day. Upon the south of 
the main group will lie another bau- 
levard which, sheltered from the 
winds of the bay, will be transplanted 
to tropical growths. 

The ornamentation upon the water- 
front will be upon a colossal scale. 
The Court of Four Seasons, opening 
upon the harbor, will be entered by a 
stupendous gateway, to be called’ the 
Gate of Columbus. One will pass 
through the gateway beneath a tower 
to the harbor. Directly before the 
tower will be seen the colossal figure 
of Columbus, facing the water. Orna- 
menting the tower in recesses will be 
figures representing the great voy- 
agers of the world. ° 

Before the entrance to the grand 
Court of Honor upon the bay will be 
a colossal column whose spirals will 
depict man’s climb toward success, 
and at the summit of the column will 
be a figure representing achievement. 
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On the left and before the Court of 
Four Seasons will be the gate of Bal- 
boa, before which will be a colossal 
statue of the explorer. 

Twenty-four foreign countries have 
thus far accepted America’s invitation 
to take part, and it is believed that 
every nation in the wo1ld having com- 
mercial interests of importance to be 
affected by the opening of the Panama 
Canal will be represented. - 

Thirty-four States have already 
taken legislative action towards par- 
ticipation, and twenty of them have 
selected sites in the Avenue of Com- 
monwealths along the harbor’s margin. 
New York has already made a pre- 
liminary appropriation of $700,000 for 
the New York building, and California 
will expend $1,000,000 on the Califor- 
nia building. A number of the States 
will expend from $250,000 to $500,000. 

Applications for exhibit space have 
been received from all parts of the 
world. More than 800 leading ex- 
hibitors have applied for extensive 
space in the great exhibit halls, and 
many of the exhibits range in value 


. from $200,000 to $300,000. The auto- 


mobile displays will be especially 
large and representative. It is antici- 
pated that more than 15,000 square 
feet of exhibit space must be reserved 
for foreign automobiles alone. 
Captain Asher Carter Baker, U. S. 
N., retired, director of exhibits, has at 
this early date completed the classi- 
fication under which the exhibits will 
be displayed. A glance at the princi- 
pal exhibit classifications will give an 
idea of the manner in which the ex- 
hibits will be grouped, as follows: 
Fine Arts, Education, Social Economy, 
Liberal Arts, Manufactures and Var- 
ied Industries, Machinery, Transporta- 
tion, Agriculture, Livestock, Horticul- 
ture, Mines and Metallurgy. 
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Grand Staircase in the East or Festival Court, which will divide the cen- 
tral group of Exposition palaces, from north to south. This court, repre- 
senting the finest type of Spanish-Moorish architecture, is designed for 
pageantry upon a massive scale. Here the nations upon the shores of the 
Pacific will meet in a series of Oriental displays. Here the Choral Societies 
of America and Europe will gather in a song festival. The great tower of the 
court will contain a pipe organ with echo organs in the smaller towers. 
From the huge staircase and from the roof gardens overlooking the court, 
spectators will be enabled to see enact ed a surpassing series of pageants. 








Altruisi 


by M, Grier Kidder 


LTRUISM is a stock ideal, 
one of the dreams of impos- 
sible perfection kaleido- 


scoping the brains of the 
emotional. To do nothing is to im- 
agine much, to repudiate finite effort 
is to invite infinite fancy, to shirk the 
doable is to paint magnificent pictures 
of the undoable. We know conditions 
are bad, but they are better than they 
were and, good as they will be, they 
will never be too good to better. The 
man who thinks he can perfect hu- 
manity is equaled only by the man 
who thinks he is perfect. It is hard 
to be a specialist and balanced, to 
concentrate without going crazy. Im- 
agination is a good servant but a bad 
master; insanity, nothing but imag- 
ination divorced from thought. Peo- 
ple fly to the sentimental as a relief 
from the sensible; and nobody plans 
a general beatification of the species 
who has anything else to do. “Idle” 
and “ideal” are twins; “do nothing” 
and “dream much,” brother and sis- 
ter. The sophistical is always spe- 
cious; the plausible, delightfully con- 
vincing. Too many want to arrive 
without going; to get there without 
starting. What comes without pro- 
saic plodding is too sacred to doubt 
and common sense questioning in- 
spiration has always been sacrilege. 
Who wishes his pleasing emotions 
routed by rude reason, his morning 
dreams shattered by the vulgar logic 
of the “get up bell”? None but fools 
object to theory, none but fools rely 
on its untested infallibility. The fault 
lies not in its use but in its abuse; not 
in helping us to perform the possible, 
but in leading us to attempt the im- 


possible. The worth of the promise 
is settled only by its practical per- 
formance. A fool’s proof is better 
than a wise man’s prophecy. 

No plan guarantees its fulfillment. 
There can be neither confirmation nor 
refutation without the pale of actual 
test. Who can foresee what natural 
obstacles may baffle artificial theory, 
what conditions may demand or com- 
bat details? “The stone that the 
builder rejects may become the chief 
of the corner.” What plan scorns as 
unnecessary, practice may claim as 
essential. Theory is finite; practice, 
infinite. Another thing, nothing is too 
good or too bad to be true; the bene- 
ficial at variance with Nature is as 
false as the detrimental in accord with 
her is true. The existence of the yel- 
low fever germ is as well established 
as the multiplication table; that a 
saint will suffer if he exposes him- 
self to infection is as certain as that 
a sinner won’t if he doesn’t. Our an- 
cestors doubted as much of the true as 
they believed of the false; thought the 
human mind had limits and they were 
the limits—what they understood was 
natural; what they didn’t, supernat- 
ural. All of which accounts for their 
infinite faith and undiluted orthodoxy. 
But while laughing at their blunders, 
we must remember that what fits our 
time may not have fitted theirs. The 
totality of their environments is to be 
weighed and whether the fruit of our 
tree of knowledge could have assimi- 
lated through their intellectual diges- 
tion. The difference between them 
and us is, not that we know much 
more but that what we know is only 


enough to urge us to know more. 
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There may come an era of Arcadian 
simplicity, altruistic consciousness, 
when mutual consideration will stifle 
personal responsibility and smother 
individuality but it is too. remote to 
cast any shadows before. 
know of humanity leads me not to 
misanthropy but to suspect any one 
who spends his time regulating others. 
“Sell all I have and give the money to 
the poor’! What will the buyer do 
with it? Sell it too? Again, haven’t 
I as much right to keep what I made 
and have as the poor to accept what 
they didn’t make and haven’t? to re- 
main rich as they have to get rich by 
making me poor? If the public be 
taxed to feed a pauper does his iden- 
tity change matters, his name cut any 
figure? Why not hold on to sufficient 
to keep the public from feeding me? 
Did anybody with anything ever ad- 
vocate giving away everything? 
Doesn’t “give away everything” orig- 
inate with him who has nothing™ to 
keep? “But give and take.” How 
can I give before I take, spend before 
I make? be altruistic before egoistic, 
generous before selfish? Another 
thing, will the knowledge that every 
body else is helping to guarantee a 
man’s welfare stimulate him to help 
guarantee everybody else’s welfare? 
Will consciousness of receiving breed 
consciousness in giving? Can you 


run a community on gratitude, found 


a commonwealth on moral _reci- 
procity? Of course, poverty is bad; 
selfishness, lamentable, but we need 
some of the second to escape more of 
the first. Better be thought mean than 
to know that you are poor. The vac- 
cination of voluntary economy in- 
sures us against involuntary economy; 
if our will doesn’t consent our poverty 
will. The fear of an empty stomach 
guarantees a full one; the apprehen- 
sion of the poor house builds the pal- 
ace. We are frightened into anything 
worth having, scared into anything 
worth being. Few amount to any- 
thing with malice aforethought. A 
man gets to be little to escape being 
nothing; little as naturally suggests 
more as more suggests much. Where 


What I. 
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a thousand wish one dares to hope; 
where one sacrifices the proximate to 
the ultimate, a thousand sacrifice the 
ultimate to the proximate. Of course, 
I am not telling you what you don’t 
know, only jogging your memory on 
what you forget. 

Altruism would improve us morally 
but we wouldn’t be so much account; 
develop our saintliness' but we 
wouldn’t have so much fun. Mod- 
esty suggests that I am trifling enough 
without any additional perfecting in 
that department. As to enhancing my 
angelic attributes, well, I used to sing, 
“TI want to be an angel,” but I lied. I 
can’t comfortably say or do what the 
majority like; there is sincerity in 
wickedness; ever hear a sinner called 
a hypocrite? I am nothing if not sin- 
cere.. I couldn’t be an altruist and 
happy. I’d keep wondering how long ~ 
before I was going to atone for pres- 
ent perfection with future deviltry. 
If I did relieve the pressure, I’d be 
shocked; if I didn’t, disappointed. On 
the whole, I think I’d rather be 
shocked than disappointed. Of course 
the virtues are developed by use, but 
being altruistic to be virtuous, is like 
doing nothing to keep from doing 
something bad. Suppose rich A. 
helps poor B. C. and D. How will 
this triad of recipients return the fa- 
vor? Can’t return it? Then where 
does their altruism come in? Didn't 
they know they were receiving what 
they couldn’t repay? This jug handle 
Altruism won’t. pass muster. But sup- 
pose A., B., C. and D. are equally 
penniless; what becomes of this mu- 
tual admiration society? | Mustn’t 
help come from outside? Co-opera- 
tion may exist to a limited extent and 
on a business basis as among the 
Oneida County Free Lovers, but Al- 
truism is getting too close to the “ut- 
terly utter.” Of course I’d rather be 
an altruist than a Free Lover because 
the altruist is more spiritual. I’m 
nothing if not spiritual. Then in Free 
Loveism there are many details, the 
memory for which is essential to good 
standing in that consecrated conserva- 
tory of scattering affections. And I 
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never ::ad much memory for details; 
on the cardinal features, however, I 
am said “to take the cake.” Then the 
Free Lovers are run on an affinity 
basis and I don’t take much stock in 
affinities. If there were less affinity 
and more definity there would not be 
so much infinity of consanguinity. If 
this “soul mate” distemper doesn’t 
subside pretty soon a fellow won't 
know who is his wife. Think of a 
doubtful wife; of a problematical 
mother-in-law!! Think of a mother- 
in-law anyhow! 

Altruism is the essence of generos- 
ity because it is the quintescence of 
poverty. Destitution is both the cause 
and effect of theory; theoretical suc- 
cess means practical failure. Gen- 
erosity is better than avarice but ava- 
rice is safer than extravagance. Ben- 
. evolence is preferable to stinginess 
but stinginess leads less to crime than 
wastefulness. So you see negative 
vice may prevent positive viciousness. 
Better he who doesn’t have to steal 
than he who doesn’t want to. “Doesn’t 
have to” has always born a better 
reputation than “doesn’t want to.” 
Better a weak conscience untempted 
than a moral Gibraltar besieged by 
chronic temptation. Life is too short 
to weigh motives, too brief “to go be- 
hind the returns.” 

If, after a good dinner, I return 
your pocket book, don’t speculate on 
what I would have done if I had been 
starving but thank the Lord I had just 
dined. The man who would pick 
your pocket if he had a chance and 
doesn’t get it makes a safer citizen 
than the man who wouldn’t but gets 
too many chances. I am not dyspep- 
tic enough to say that every man has 
his price, but I do believe that in hunt- 
ing for him who hasn’t you are mighty 
apt to find him who has. A conscience 
invited by the variety of opportunity 
and unreinforced by the police is very 
monotonous; nothing is more lone- 
some than good principles out of sight 
of a jail. The above may suggest 


pessimism but it’s true and you know 
it! We must pull in evolution’s har- 
ness, use the tools we have, look out 
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for ourselves first, then do what we 
can for others. Scotchmen and New 
England Yankees are called the stingi- 
est people on earth; they are the most 
benevolent.. Why are they called the 


first and are the second? Because a 


man naturally earns the first compli- 
ment before he deserves the second. 
Altruists erect an impossible super- 
structure upon an imaginary base; 
build what they want on something 
they will never get. Every founda- 
tion must be of the “earth, earthy”; 
every palace fixed on common dirt; no 
air castle resting on rarified wind! 
Sentiment is allowable only when it 
clothes naked truth; romance permis- 
sible when it dresses fact. Truth, 
without sentiment, is like woman 
without beauty; thought, without im- 
agination, a rose without fragrance. 
The womb of time has ever been 
pregnant with practical blessings that 
have exceeded our most impracticable 
hopes. Every age has brought forth 
and developed ideas that have sur- 
passed its predecessor’s ideals; sub- 
stantiated more than its past had 
dreamed. But substantiating the un- 
dreamed possible is much easier than 
realizing the dreamed impossible. 
Nobody will do his best for others be- 
cause nobody can be convinced that 
others will do their best for him. Nor 
should Altruists rely on “modern hu- 
manity” for assistance; in theology, 
the age of miracles is past; in sociol- 
ogy it hasn’t arrived. “Modern hu- 
manity” is the ripe fruit of civiliza- 
tion and civilization is less homogen- 
eous than savagery. Progress is neces- 
sarily from the homogeneous to the 
heterogeneous, from the simple to the 
complex. Without individuality there 
can be no competition; without com- 
petition, nothing but stagnation; no- 
body wants to go faster unless some- 
body else is going as fast. Compari- 
son is everything; we feel well off un- 
til our neighbor gets better off. 
That intellectual evolution, after its 
long voyage from monkey to man, 
should come to an apathetic anchorage 
in the tideless lagoon of Altruism, is 
absurd. Can you insure your social 
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and financial integrity by striving for 
others with self as a side issue? Would 
sympathy suggest suffering from the 
disease another contracted? Think of 
a representative colic, a vicarious 
stomachache! The slogan of Altruism 
is: “Everybody do an equal amount 
of work and take an equal share of 
rest, help himself by helping others.” 
It should be: “Everybody do as little 
as he can, hoping that his laziness will 
pass unnoticed in the general indus- 
try.” One time a French congrega- 
tion decided to give their priest a 
cask of wine. Each member was 
asked to bring a bottle and pour its 
contents into the cask. They did. 
But when the priest tapped the cask 
he found it full of water: everybody 
had brought a bottle of water, expect- 
ing it to pass unnoticed in the cask of 
‘wine. And such is Altruism, with its 
mutual faith. Faith is a curious 
thing; it permeates the whole system, 
increasing as it goes, till it reaches 
the pocket; then it begins to be diluted 
with doubt. Credulity . strained 
through a hundred dollar bill loses 
some of its most essential constitu- 
ents. 

The general trend of evolution is 
toward better things. ‘We don’t know 
where we are going, but we are on our 
way.” Our grandfathers believed 
much that eternity couldn’t produce, 
but they doubted more that a few 
years have substantiated. Our realized 
thought has exceeded their imagina- 
tion to a greater extent than their 
imagination exceeded their thought; 
our ingenuity has harvested what their 
. fancy dared not sow. The finite is 
the only infinite; there is nothing be- 
yond nature. We can’t think of the 
unnatural with natural minds; every 
heaven or hell has earthly attributes. 
Think of scaring a nigger from a hen- 
roost with a hell possessing terrors 
that this world doesn’t possess! 

Most altruists are women, because 
in woman the gamut of the emotions 
runs from wish to hope; from hope to 
expectation; from expectation to faith 
—from faith to “conviction.” Ever 
know a woman to believe anything 
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who wasn’t certain of it? She is 
guided by the logic of her feelings, 
and within the storm center of her 
sentimentality there is no room for 
calm proof. Listening to your uncle? 
She never suspects till she is married; 
then every suspicion passes for prima 
facie evidence. She never occupies - 
a happy medium, but jumps from the 
childlike faith of maidenhood to the 
unqualified incredulity of matrimony. 
One cause of wifely doubt arises | 
from the fact that for centuries hus- 
bands have told the same lies in the 
same words about the same things. 
There’s nothing more monotonous than 
the same lie—when somebody else 
tells it. A bevy of transcendental sis- 
ters started an altruistic menagerie, a 
few years ago, in California. The 
conspiracy was well planned, and if 
every woman had done what every 
other worman told her to do, it would 
have been a “howling strccess.” As it 
was, there vas more “howl” than “suc- 
cess.” Whi'te every member was cer- 
tain of her own altruistic essentials, 
she wasn’t so certain of every other 
member’s. So this Eden of iranscen- 
dental virtues simmered.down to a 
mutual supervising symposium. I 
once asked a Confederate soldier, 
whose regiment ran a: some battle, if 
he was scared. “Skeert! H—1, no!” 
he replied. “Then,” I persisted, “why 
did you run?” “Wall,” he replied, 
“whilst I wa’n’t skeert myse’f, I didn’t 
know but the rest of the rigimint was, 
and I wa’n’t gwine to resk stayin’ thar 
alone.” And of such is the mutual 
faith of Altruism. 

While I know we are going ahead, 
I am satisfied there are some heights 
we shall never scale. I am certain we 
are improving physically, mentally 
and socially. But, in my judgment, 
the nearest we shall ever get to altru- 
istic solicitude will be only a more 
developed faculty for minding other 
people’s business. How can we be 
ideal with practical _ environments? 
Attain the absolute with relative sur- 
roundings? Soaring has its alluring 
features, but the high-flyer mustn’t try 
to rise above the medium that sup- 
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ports his flight. I am “up” on neither 
‘theology nor aviation, but I don’t be- 
lieve Gabriel could fly in a vacuum. 
When I see the cross bearer inviting 
his neighbor to be the crown wearer, 
when I see the producer. insisting on 
others being free consumers; in short, 
when I find the theoretical altruist and 
the practical altruist combined, I shall 
entertain some hopes for this phase 
of skimmed-off emotional insanity. 
Did you ever notice that these hifa- 
lutin theories are generally supposed 
to fit other folks’ practice? It is easy 
to point out another’s road; the self- 
annointed boss is as old as laziness. 
We must work to improve, not to 
perfect, strive for the better we can 
reach, not for the best we can’t. And 
we can no more attain the better by 
“skipping” the gradual steps to it 


than we can evolve manhood from in-_ 


fancy, without intervening youth. Im- 
provement can’t outrun its means; we 
can’t anticipate evolution. Wherever 
we get, we must arrive on evolution’s 
scheduled time. 

The altruist, like all dreamers, 
dreads the suggestive shocks of rea- 
son. Few of us want to analyze the 
agreeable, dissect the sentimental. We 
love to follow sensuous fancy over the 
flowery meads of the “echoy shore,” 
dwell in the twilight shades of mem- 
ory, soothed by dreams of soft 
music. Who wants to think of as- 
tronomy while making love under 
Cynthia’s beams, or to be told that the 
“chaste Diana” is a dead world freez- 
ing by night and baking by day? Or 
that the falling dew drops,. her tears, 
don’t fall, but are deposited, and are 
caused by the condensation of the in- 
visible atmospheric aqueous vapor; or 
that, beforé the wingless angel at his 
side can wear flappers, some “oppos- 
ing force must counteract the affinity 
of her organic elements, causing the 
inevitable result of chaotic hetero- 
_ geneity?” The serious will not sneer 
at this, the flippant dare not! If 
heaven be the altruistic aviary pic- 
tured in my youth, whose every hope 
is realized at its birth, every dream a 
fact, and the only employment is 
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chanting infinite flattery to omniscient 
perfection, it must be more or less 
suggestive of sameness. I should pre- 
fer that Presbyterian antithesis of my 
infancy where the viceregent of God 
tests thermal intensities on small 


‘boys and stokes the fire, that is not 


quenched, in the name of the Most 
Merciful, provided I had the chance of 
evolutionary progressing toward the 
ideal cold storage, I could never 
reach. All of which goes to*prove 
that: “Things are with more reason 
chased than they are enjoyed,” with 
the possible exception, perhaps of for- 
aging for a drink in a Prohibition 
town. 

While man can think, he will want 
to know something of the unknown 
and more of the known than he knows. 
As long as he has imagination he will 
seek to explore the unknowable. To 
be satisfied is to atrophy the means 
of learning; contentment, with what 
can be bettered, is as bad as discon- 
tent with what cannot be bettered. 
Anotlier objection to this cooperative 
nightmare: suppose Smith is a genius, 
Jones a fool; Thompson talented, Rob- 
inson an ass. How can the pleasures 
of Smith and Thompson’s intellectual 
ackievements be transferred to Jones 
and Robinson? Are the triumphs of 
the intellect to be divided up and 
handed round? Is this equilibrium 
of benevolence to be kept in order by 
mutual appreciation? reciprocal bou- 
quet throwing? Think of a city of 
ten thousand people with each per- 
son’s mentality concentrated on every- 
body else’s prosperity! Brown can’t 
sleep because White has rheumatism, 
Mrs. Black is threatened with nervous 
prostration because Mrs. Williams’ hat 
doesn’t fit. Altruism under a forced 
draught will do for a hospital, peni- 
tentiary or lunatic asylum where too 
much individuality means an acceler- 
ated pulse, strait-jacket or incurable 
ward. But outside of either, I believe 
in conscience supplemented with a 
club. We often hear somebody say 
that he doesn’t need law to make him 
behave. Where law cures one crime 
it prevents a million. No one knows 





how much potential cussedness he rep- 
resents till he has a legal right to be 
cussed.- Give the average man a free 
rein and he rarely lacks the argument 


to justify his cussedness. Without 
that eternal threat, Law, to stiffen our 
good resolutions, freed of that ever- 
present reminder, penalty, to foster 
our sense of duty, the best of us would 
find extenuation for crime, for: 


“Seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We’d first endure, then pity, then em- 
brace.” 


BALLADE OF THE DRIED LEAVES. 
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ward of arduous and practical self- 
denial; the greater the value, the 
greater the price. What is sweeter 
than music? What more irksome 
than its rudiments? Ever exist in a 
house infested with a girl determined 
to be a pianist? Ever hear a man 
practicing on the cornet without want- 
ing to kill him? Yet from such dis- 
cord and incentives to murdér” have 
evolved Paderewski and Levy. Cite 
any instance of success or any exam- 
ple of greatness, and you find there is 






































but one cause back of it: Individu- 


Every blessing we have is the re- ality! 





BALLADE OF THE DRIED LEAVES 


The lark starts from his meadow bed, 
Breaking the dew nets’ gossamer thread; 
The chimney thrush sings a farewell song— 
The winter of life is coming along. 

And the chestnut bloom of the sunset hill 
Sways ’neath the cold blast’s biting chill— 
Against the grey of the sky is hid 

A mountain crest or a pyramid? © 

And born on the wind from the shrubbery, 
There comes the sound of an elfin glee. 





Ah! ye proud sons of fortunes old— 

How drear the dark, how chill the cold, 

In thy splendid palace that lacks for naught 
But the heart of gold that wealth has bought. 
Not a thing on earth there seemed to be 

But what was stolen from Arcady, 

And placed within thy withered vaults. 

In the winter of life the heart soon halts, 
And harks to the wind from shrub and tree, 
That bears the sound of a spectre’s glee. 


And when thy tide of life is low— 

As a sad dream, wearied of its flow, 

May leap despairing to the sea 

ot That swallows all for eternity, 
Will evil dream or memory make 
A haunting woe and a trembling shake 
Of a withered soul that has lost its prime, 
Tasting the joys of the summer time— 

® Ne’er heeding the drone from a leafless tree, 
That bears the croak of the Devil’s glee. 


RoBERT RENSSELAER CHAMBERLAIN. 














The Country Merchant 


By William C. Poole 


BRAHAM Lincoln, Grover 
Cleveland, and hosts of 
other great and prominent 


men, in life time served ap- 
prenticeship behind the counter of a 
country store. Patrick Henry is said 
to have acquired a large part of his 
ability as an orator while arguing out 


‘questions in a cross-roads store. What 


is to be the future of this ‘important 
factor in the past history and business 
of our country? 


Local Difficulties. 


The past decade has wrought won- 
derful changes in business methods in 
our country, and already in some 
places the country storekeeper is on 
the defensive, if not really fighting, 
for his business life. Rapid trans- 
portation, big mail order houses in 
our great cities, direct sales from the 
maker to the consumer and many other 
changing business conditions all serve 
to test his ability to conduct business 
with profit. 

In addition to the above severe com- 
petition he must meet local difficulties. 
His store house may have been built 
a half century ago, and new roads and 
changing centers of population make 
it wrongly located as well as wrongly 
modeled. 

His worst foe, “the credit system,” 
perhaps haunts him day and night 
like some awful ghost. To refuse 
credit will mean to anger the customer 
and perhaps lose others who are 
friends of the customer. To trust him 
may. mean to lose the bill, and at best 
wait six months for pay, or more often 
an entire year, while the very same 


party, if sending an order to a mail 
order house, would send cash with 
order. 

His stock has grown old, and he sees 
articles around him which have been 
in the store for ten or fifteen years. 
His sales are so slow and small he 
cannot possibly keep the latest style 
in stock. The store has been a loafing 
place for the usual crowd who fre- 


‘quent it-every night and on rainy 


days until every article in it is stained 
with tobacco smoke so that it could not 
be sold to a careful customer. The 
writer once had an entire stock dam- 
aged twenty per cent from others 
smoking in his store during one winter. 
The white goods in the stock could not 
have been sold to a customer in one of 
our cities where competition and stores 
are plentiful. And yet it was the cus- 
tomer’s custom to loaf and smoke 
where he bought his goods. 

To have protested would have meant 
offense to the customer, and he would 
have gone to a competing store, and 
in his own words, “bought his goods 
where he could sit and enjoy his 
smoke.” 


His Worst Difficulties. 


The worst difficulties of the coun- 
try store keeper, however, are fre- 
quently his own. Frequently he 
makes little or no effort to learn or 
adapt new methods as does the town 
or city merchant, where competition 
is greater. He thinks that what 
brought success to his father in other 
times will bring success to him. He 
reads little of the latest business meth- 
ods, and if he does, too frequently he 
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thinks the “new fangled ideas are the 
product of some crank.” 

He follows instead of leads his 
trade. Too frequently a customer 
must call for an article several times 
before the country store keeper thinks 
the demand is sufficient to justify his 
keeping the article in stock. He sel- 
dom tries to create “new business and 
new trade on new goods as does the 
city merchant.” Those few country 
merchants who try to educate their 
patrons are achieving greater success 
than they would likely achieve with 
the same effort in the city. 


Advantages of the Country Merchant. 


Perhaps the greatest. hindrance, 
however, to the success of the country 
store is the unwillingness of country 
merchants of a town to co-operate and 
unite in an understanding to compete 
with city stores and mail order houses 
instead of fighting each other. Until 
they can be brought to do this, eco- 
nomic conditions will militate against 
the country store keeper. 

In some villages are to be found a 
half dozen little stores, each keeping 
a few shoes, but not a single one of 
them has a complete line and sizes of 
any style. The six stores have a total 
capital invested in shoes sufficient to 
completely stock two good shoe stores, 
and yet customers in the town will go 
elsewhere to buy their shoes because 
they cannot get satisfaction at their 
home town. Some day there will be a 
new order of country merchants whose 
watch word will be co-operation with 
each other to compete with city stores. 
When that day comes, there will be a 
new era for the business of the town 
which has. such merchants to handle 
its business. 

On close study some very great ad- 
vantages are found on the side of the 
country store-keeper. He can know 
his trade and individual customers far 
better than the clerk who answers the 
letter in the mail order house of a big 
city. He associates with his custom- 
ers in the country church. His child- 
ren mingle with the children of his 
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customers in the country school. Per- 
haps the village post office is in his 
store. If he worked as hard to meet 
the needs of his customers as does the 
mail order house, the mail order house 
would probably never hear tell of 
them: 

His expenses are nothing as com- 
pared with doing business in a large 
city. His. rent, clerks and own per- 
sonal living can be had for less than 
half what such things cost in the city. 
If he would combine with his fellow 
merchants so as to buy carload lots 
and get carload freight rates, the dif- 
ference in freight rates alone would be ~ 
quite a little profit. The city merchant 
or mail order house, selling at retail, 
has to pay freight rates on small pack- 
ages, and if sent by express, a still 
greater sum, which the country mer- 
chant could add to his profit. 

The country merchant has a mini- 
mum loss of breakage ‘in transit, and 
expense from goods returned. The 
mail order house must sell its goods 
with “Satisfaction Guaranteed.” If 
returned to the country merchant he 
does not have to pay return freight 
bills. More frequently the customer 
sees the goods before buying, and 
there is no risk of return. 


How: Some Have Succeeded 


Some of the most surprising busi- 
ness successes I have known have 
been those of country merchants. Ten 
years ago a. pack peddler made trips 
through a Maryland county. After a 
few months he rented a little house by 
the road side far from any large town. 
The rent was perhaps thirty dollars a 
year—not. over three dollars per 
month. From this house he sold goods 
on certain dates. When his goods 
were sold out he closed his house and 
went to the city to buy more goods. 
This was repeated until, at the end 
of three years, he was said to sell 
more -goods than any merchant in the 
entire county. Of course he built a 
large store. It might also be added 
that he used the cash system, and gave 
to his customers in the way of reduced 
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prices what other merchants lost in 
_bad bills and deferred payments. 

Another town with over a dozen 
stores, and not far from Baltimore, 
has held an immense business for the 
size of the town by each store carry- 
ing one line and a full assortment of 
that line. A customer can find in that 
town almost anything he could need 
—and at moderate prices. The mer- 
chants compete with Baltimore instead 
of fighting each other and grumbling 
over hard times. 

Another country store in a strictly 
country place has built a waiting room 
for ladies where they can rest and read 
or leave their children while dealing. 
Still another has built a similar room 
for men in which to smoke, and does 
not allow smoking where stock goods 
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are kept. Another has built horse-. 
sheds for the horses of customers. I 
wonder when the day will come that 
some enterprising country merchant 
will have a hall in connection with his 
store in which he will give free enter- 
tainments: and demonstrations as some 
city stores give. 

Certainly the future of the country 
store is in the hands of the country 
merchant himself, and if he can give 
better service and more of it than his 
city competitor, economic conditions 
will make that future secure. If he 
does not give to his customers better 
service, the same economic law will 
drive him.out of existence, and there 
will disappear from our country one 
of the greatest factors in moulding the 
life of its people. 





THE BARRIERS 


Sing a song of Poverty! 
What is that to you, 
Heir of the To-morrows, 
Of golden dreams come true? 
Fame but waits the winning, 
Up and at it, Friend: 
Find your niche and fill it, 
Joy shall crown the end. 


Sing a song of Pain, my lad — 
Ah, ’tis hard to bear! 

But the swiftest runner 
Must the straining share. 

From each pang springs Power, 
Strength to be and do, 

Grit your teeth and bear it, 
Peace will come to you. 


Sing a song of Loneliness— 
Does the road seem drear? 
Courage, lad, the morrow 
Brings you friends and cheer. 
Of the Best be worthy, 
To the Best be true, 
And, though slow in coming, 
Love shall bid with you. 


ELEANOR DuNCAN Woon. 
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Potash in tae Pacific 


By Monroe Woolley 


ANY of us do not permit the 
production of potash to 
bother us. If we did, there 


; might be no occasion for 
this article, and also a lack of incen- 
tive for scientists to sit up nights mak- 
ing researches. Potash, perhaps, never 
knowingly keeps us from three square 
meals a day, and yet, to a great extent, 
this little-known commodity has more 
to do with our food supply than the 
ordinary individual might imagines 

Agriculturists use it extensively as 
a fertilizer—as the breath of life for 
weakening soil. 

Potash has for some time been the 
subject for a lengthy dispute between 
Germans and Americans, with both 
governments warmly involved, a con- 
troversy now about terminated, but not 
at all to our financial advantage. 

Germany for years has been the sole 
source of supply for this powerful al- 
kali, which has few, if any, superiors 
as a fertilizer. Because of this fact, 
German syndicates have been putting 
on the screws in the matter of price, 
and in other things. You know what 
the old saying says about competition, 
the lack of which has undoubtedly 
tended to breed a spirit of arrogance 
in the German-dealers. Constantly in- 


creasing prices for potash have caused - 


strenuous efforts on the part of our 
citizens and the government itself to 
find a home supply, or, that failing, a 
suitable substitute. For years nothing 
but failure has resulted. 


Now that the powerful German 


companies, backed by their wide- 
awake, commercially-inclined govern- 
ment, have succeeded in raising the 
nrice per ton from $20 to $32.50, our 





own government, and especially the 
consumers of potash who import stu- 
pendous amounts annually, are seeking 
for relief with added vigor. Luckily, 
that relief, in the face of the high 
prices for potash brought in from. 
abroad, is fast becoming a possibility 
whether or not it ever becomes a prob- 
ability. 

If the investigations of the govern- 
ment chemical.experts, as well as 
those of some Western States, are cor- 
rect, as they no doubt are, Germany 
may very shortly lose her best and 
biggest fertilizer customer. At the 
same time the Pacific Coast should 
profit from recent scientific discov- 
eries. 

Kelp, or, as it is commonly called, 
seaweed, may step into the potash pre- 
dicament as a saving grace. Chemical 
analyses made at the Washington 
State University, as well as elsewhere, 
discloses the fact that dried kelp con- 
tains in weight from twenty-five to 
thirty-five per cent of potassium 
chloride, a monad element which is the 
metallic base of potash. 

This material, it is figured, by add- 
ing import fees, freight rates, and 
other charges to the lately increased 
German price, should at least make 
the domestic product worth $40 per 
ton. While the consumers would reap 
but little benefit in the way of a lower 
price, they would no doubt be content 
in knowing that their potash money 
remains at home. . 

Again, as the business flourished, it 
might not be necessary to.charge this 
sum per ton. 

But, calculated upon this basis, the 
unlimited fields of kelp in the inland 
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waters of the Pacific, all along the 
coast line, particularly in the Puget 
Sound region, an industry bringing in 
thousands, if not millions, might soon 
be developed. 

Kelp has many other uses to boot. 
The remaining percentages, after the 
potassium chloride is extracted, are 
likewise productive of profit. Iodine 
may be made from the vegetable, as 
may glue, shellac and paper stock. 
Kelp floats like a huge serpent in the 
water. For this reason, and a dark 
brown color, it looks anything but ap- 
petizing. As a stock food, for which 
it has been found exceedingly nutri- 
tive, the public no doubt may soon be 
inclined to welcome it. Though, as a 
food for humanity, the time when it 
will be universally consumed, if ever, 
is no doubt just now quite a little way 
off. But laboratory experiments of 
some years ago proved kelp to possess 
palatable and stimulating food prop- 
erties. 

Just how long it will be before this 
valuable product of the sea is com- 
mercially exploited cannot, of course, 
be accurately predicted at this time. 
Although experiments, as _ before 
stated, have long since shown that the 
product has merits for food purposes, 
little, if anything, has as yet been 
done toward developing the asset. 

In view of the scarcity of potash, it 
will certainly stand as a glaring sin 
if the weed is not cultivated and har- 
vested for its value as a fertilizer, re- 
gardless of its other uses. 

Certainly it would seem that there 
are few small industrial possibilities 
on the West coast which are yet unex- 
ploited, which could be as easily and 
as profitably developed as one making 
use of kelp ‘in the several ways in 
which science teaches it to be adapted. 

Kelp thrives in many localities along 
the coast. In some places it is actu- 


ally a menace to navigation, especially 
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where small craft are concerned. Rig 
for harvesting kelp it would seem 
should be cheaply and satisfactorily 
devised, and but a comparatively small 
outlay of capital should be needed to 
reduce the raw product to commer- 
cial forms. | 

Of the deplorable lack of initiative 
in making use of some of our bounti- 
ful, unused natural resources, among 
them, kelp, a Coast daily recently said: 

“It is a singular fact that had a 
ledge of ore been discovered, con- 
taining values as high per ton as those 
to be obtained from dry kelp, capital 
could be enlisted readily to open the 
mine and.to furnish the plant for re- 
ducing the ore. This would be the case 
notwithstanding the possibility that 
the plant for utilizing the kelp, and 
that the cost of obtaining the values 


- from the ore, might be as great or 


greater than the cost of obtaining the 
v@ues from the kelp. But mining has 
a peculiar fascination which does not 
attend ordinary manufacturing opera- 
tions.” 

President Taft is authority for the 
statement that there is at least $40,- 
000,000 worth of potash in sight per 
year in the Pacific, to say nothing of 
other by-products. A_ factory, it 
seems, is about to be put up at East 
San Pedro, California, which will not 
only work kelp up into potash and io- 
dine, but which plans to make a 


‘certain kind of rubber out of the pro- 


duct. Glue, shellac and paper can 
also be made from the kelp, but 
whether or not this factory will attempt 
to make these things is not known. 
As the kelp beds, which extend from 
Alaska to Mexico, grow several crops 
a year, it is not possible that-we will 
suffer at any early date for a want of 
raw material, and inasmuch as the 
material lends itself to so many dif- 
ferent products, its value to civiliza- 
tion cannot be over-estimated. 











Creed Smashings Necessary 






¥or P¥ederation---Congregational, Presbyterian 


and Methodist 


By C. T. Rassell, Pastor Brooklyn and London Tabernacles 


“Say ye not, A Federation, to all 
them to whom this people shall say, 
a Federation; neither fear ye their 
fear, nor be afraid.”—Isaiah 8:12. 


HE desirableness of oneness 
in the Church of Christ is 
beyond dispute. The im- 
propriety of sectarianism or 
division is now generally conceded, 
although twenty years ago many de- 
fended the divided condition of the 
Church as being helpful. They 
pointed to our Lord’s words, I am the 
Vine and ye are the branches; every 
branch in me that beareth not fruit 
my Father, the Husbandman, taketh 
away. And every branch that bear- 
eth fruit he pruneth, that it may bring 
forth more fruit—John 15:1-5. 

They claimed that the denomina- 
tions were the branches. The evi- 
dent teaching of the Master here is 
that his people are related to him in 
an individual sense and not as parties, 
sects or denominations, and that they 
are dealt with from the individual 
standpoint as one Church and not 
many. 

St. Paul enunciated the same great 
truth (1 Cor. 12:13), declaring that 
the Lord Jesus is the Head of the 
Chusch, which is his Body, and that 
as the human body has many mem- 
bers under the full control of the head, 
except when diseased, so the Church, 
as members in particular of the Body 
of Christ, are all to be subject to the 
Lord as their Head. They are all to 
be so connected with their Head, and 
thus with each other, that when one 
suffers, all suffer with it, and when 
one rejoices, all rejoice with it, be- 





cause they all have fellowship in one 
spirit of the Head. 

Hence the eye cannot say to the 
hand, nor the hand to the foot, I have 
no need for you, for every member is 
necessary to the prosperity of the 
Body as a whole. And as-the joint 
supports and strengthens the limb and 
is joined thereto by sinews, etc., so in- 
dividually God’s people are united to 
each other in the bonds of grace and 
truth and love. 


Church Federation Quite Different. 


It must be conceded that Church 
Federation or Confederacy is in many 
respects quite a different thing from 
the Church’s oneness illustrated by 
our Lord’s parable of the vine, and 
the Apostle’s illustration of the hu- 
man body. Nevertheless, since a Fed- 
eration is proposed as the nearest pos- 
sible approach to the enjoined spirit- 
ual Union, it is proper that we and 
all Christians everywhere should en- 
quire carefully the cost and the gain 
implied in the Federation movement. 
In this series of discussions the cost 
of Federation to the creeds of the 
most prominent denominations will be 
impartially considered. First in the 
list let us consider the sacrifices of 
Congregationalism, Presbyterianism 
and Methodism. 

(1) As to Church Government very 
slight concessions will be required of 
any of the Federating denominatiogs. 
Denominational liberties: as respects 
forms of worship and methods of gov- 
ernment and discipline are to be per- 
mitted very loose rein. The Federa- 
tion proposes chiefly the regulation of 
home and foreign mission work and a 
general watch-care over the interésts 
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of the federated systems along the 
lines of political influence. The ex- 
pectation is that the political power of 
the Federation will have considerable 
to do with moulding of legislation fav- 
orable to the Federation, and later on, 
unfavorable to the smaller denomina- 
tions not associated in the Federation. 
(2) It is along doctrinal lines that 
the sacrificing in the interest of Fed- 
eration will be chiefly demanded. 
Doctrinally Congregationalists and 
Presbyterians are one; hence we may 
consider their sacrifice of doctrine in 
the interests of Federation as the 
same. They both accept the West- 
minster Confession of Faith with its 
Calvinistic foundation—that God, be- 
fore the foundation of the world, fore- 
ordained whatsoever comes to pass; 
that he predestinated an elect, saintly 
few to heavenly glory, and equally 
foreordained that the remainder of 
thousands of millions of non-elect 


should be maintained in life to all. 


eternity, in order that they might suf- 
fer excruciating pains, both mental 
and physical, never-ending, as a part 
of the supposed penalty of the “Origi- 
nal Sin” committed by our first pa- 
rents in Eden. 


No Infants in Eternal Torment. 


Evidently there will be few people 
in these highly intelligent Christian 
bodies ready to insist, as our fore- 
fathers did, that this element of faith 
is essential to salvation. Few of us 
would agree with Brother John Calvin, 


the great architect of this creed, that © 


fellow-Christians rejecting this doc- 
trine should be burned at the stake, 
as Brother Calvin decided in respect 
to Brother Servetus. No, thank God! 
We have outgrown some of the nar- 
rowness which so terribly’ fettered 
some of our brethren during the dark 
ages. 

Few any longer believe that there 
are “infants in hell not a span long,” 
because non-elect. Even where the 


doctrine of Election is still blindly 
held, few have the temerity to state 
their belief that any innocent infant 
was predestinated to everlasting tor- 
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ture. But Brother Calvin’s contention, 
expressed in the Westminster Confes- 
sion, is that there are no innocent in- 
fants—that the condemnation of Orig- 
inal Sin was to eternal torture and that 
Adam’s children, “born in sin and 
shapen in iniquity,” were therefore not 
innocent, but guilty—born under the 
sentence of eternal torment and salva- 
ble from it only through membership 
in the Church of Christ. 


The More Excellent Way. 


Indeed we may say that this theory 
was still older than Calvin, for did not 
St. Augustine first declare the danger 
of infants to -eternal torture and the 
necessity of their being brought into 
the Church of Christ by baptism in 
order to escape eternal torture? And 
is not the force of this teaching still 
manifest amongst both Protestants 
and Catholics, as evidenced by their 
fear to have an infant die unbaptized 
—so that some, in extreme cases, even 
practice “baptism in utero”? 

Doctrinally Methodism is indirectly 
opposed to Calvinism in every sense 
of the word. Possibly Methodists will 
have less to concede than Calvinists, 
because, although in Wesley’s day the 
doctrine of Free Grace was combated 
on every hand, it is now the tacit faith 
of the vast majority of Christendom. 
The doctrine that God had premedi- 
tated ‘and irrevocably foreordained the 
eternal tcrture of our race except a 
handful of the Elect was too horrible 
a one to stand. 

So the Methodist doctrine of Divine 
Love for all and Free Grace as re- 
spects salvation has appealed more 
and more to the growing intelligence 
of mankind. Nevertheless we cannot 
do otherwise than concede that itewill 
matter little to the thousands of mil- 
lions which all “orthodox” creeds con- 
sign to eternal torture whether they 
shall suffer eternal agonies as a result 
of Divine lovelessness in foreordain- 
ing their sufferings or of Divine in- 
ability to outwork for their benefit the 
supposed advantages of Free Grace 
arranged for them by Divine Love. 

Our suggestion is that now, in the 






































lapping time of this Gospel Age with 
the oncoming New Dispensation, as 
the arc light casts the candle of the 
past into the shadow, so the clearer 
light now shining from the pages of 
God’s Word casts into the shadow all 
the doctrines of the “dark ages,” re- 
lieving us of the horrible nightmare 
which once beclouded our hearts and 
lives and made us fearful of our Cre- 
ator as an all-powerful, but merciless 
sovereign. 

In this blessed light now shining 
from God’s Book have we not a basis 
for Christian union? Let us see! If 
we can find in God’s Word that the 
doctrine of Election and the doctrine 
of Free Grace are both true; both Bib- 
lical, but that one belongs to the 
Church in this Gospel Age and the 
other to mankind in general in the 
coming Age, will not this solve our 
problem and give us doctrinal union 
instead of a mere federation based 
upon the ignoring of doctrine? We 
can all assent to this, therefore let us 
examine the facts. 

‘The Bible assuredly declares a Di- 
vine election according to a Divine 
purpose foreordained—but not such 
an election as Brother Calvin outlined. 
God foreordained the selection of a 
Church, predestinating the number 
who would constitute its membership 
and the character of each one who 
would be acceptable as a member. He 
foreordained tests as to the worthiness 
of these members and the glorious re- 
ward that should be theirs and a great 
work which they shall be privileged 
to do for mankind—limitedly now, 
fully during the Kingdom reign. Ac- 
customed to the election of fellow- 
- Citizens to the Presidency, to Con- 
gress, etc., where they will have the 
‘opportunity for blessing the non-elect, 
we should have carried this same 
thought to the Divine election of the 
Church. We should have discerned 
that the elect Church, the “Seed of 
Abraham” (Gal. 3:29), is specially 
intended to be the channel of Divine 
blessing to “all the families of the 
earth” (Gen. 28:14). 

How strange that we overlooked 
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this and the assurance that with the 
completion of the Church Messiah 
would exalt her in the “First Resur- 
rection” to be his Bride and joint-heir 
in his Mediatorial Kingdom, to be es- 
tablished for the blessing of all man- 
kind! 
notice that every. text of Scripture 
used by our Methodist brethren to sub- 
stantiate their doctrine of Free Grace 
belongs to the New Age! As, for in- 
stance, the Bible, after telling us of 
the completion of the Church, now 
espoused to the Lord, and after her 
marriage or union with him at his 
Second Coming, as “the Bride, the 
Lamb’s Wife,” tells that then “the 
Spirit and the Bride shall say, Come, 
and whosoever will may come and 
take of the water of life freely.”— 
Rev. 22:17. 


Failure to Rightly Divide the Word of 


Truth. 

Ah, yes, we failed disastrously to 
keep the Apostle’s command, “Study 
to show thyself approved unto God, a 
workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed, rightly dividing the word of 
Truth” (2 Tim. 2:15). We failed to 
thus divide the Truth and to note the 
portion applicable now and the other 
portion applicable during the office of 
the Mediator. Thank God, we are not 
yet too old to learn. We surely have 
been thoroughly sickened by our mis- 
taken interpretations of the past, 
which made nonsense of both the doc- 
trines—Election and Free Grace—and 
worse than this, defamed and vilified 
our Heavenly Father, “the God of all 
Grace.” 

Ia the light now shining we may see 
that the terms of the Divine election 
of the Church are in every sense of 
the word without partiality, except as 
regards character and faithfulness. 
Those now called with the heavenly 
calling to be of “the elect” are indeed 
invited to eternal life on the spirit 
plane, to be like unto the angels, but 
more exalted, while the opportunities 
to be granted to the world in general 
during the Mediatorial reign will be 
inferior, earthly, restitutionary—yet 
grand.—Acts 3:19-21. 





How strange that we did not - 
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But this difference of reward is 
counterbalanced by the severer trials 
* and testings of those now called to be 
of the elect. They must walk by faith 
and not by sight. They must take up 
their cross and follow the Lamb 
whithersoever he goeth. They must 
count their lives not dear unto them, 
but willingly sacrifice their earthly in- 
terests that they may be participators 
with their Redeemer in glory, honor 
and immortality, and in his great work 
of the future—the blessing of the 
world of mankind with a mental, 
moral, social and physical uplift. 


The Proper View of Election. 


Cannot we all, Congregationalists, 
Presbyterians and Methodists, and all 
others of God’s people, unite as one 
body upon this Scriptural hypothesis ? 
Are we not satisfied with the terms of 
this election—that they are sufficiently 
stringent to exclude all except the 
saintly? Hearken to the Apostle’s 
declaration, which we once so griev- 
ously misunderstood: He says of 
God’s election, “Whom he did fore- 
know he’ also did predestinate to be 
conformed to the image of his Son.” 
In other words, when our Heavenly 
Father foreknew and predetermined 
to gather an elect Church as the Bride 
of Christ, he also predetermined that 
none could be members of it unless 
they attained through faith and obedi- 
ence in the School of Christ character- 
likeness to Jesus—heart likeness to 
him—hence, as nearly as possible, an 
obedience of the flesh to his Law. 

Surely no one will claim that any 
but a little flock has ever attained to 
this honored condition; hence our for- 
mer ideas respecting the non-elect 
would consign the majority of our 
families, neighbors, friends and all 
the heathen to endless woe. But now 
how differently we see in God’s Word 
that the elect class is selected in ad- 


vance, that in God’s due time, with the- 


Redeemer, it may bless every creature 
with fullest opportunity to return to 
human perfection in a Paradise re- 
gained—restored during the Times of 
Restitution. 


This proposition of the Scriptures 
includes those who have gone down 
to the prison-house of death—into 
Sheol, into Hades, both the evil and 
the good. All shall then know, from 
the least to the greatest, that “Jesus 
Christ, by the grace of God, tasted 
death for every man.” They shall 
know that the redeeming blood was 


not shed in vain, but will secure to 


each member of Adam’s race, not eter- 
nal life, but an opportunity to attain 
eternal life—either on the heavenly 
plane during this Age or .on the 
earthly plane during the Messianic 
Kingdom. 

Have we not, in this beautiful elec- 
tion of the Bible, the basis for the 
grandest of all hopes, the highest of 
all ambitions, to be “heirs of God and 
joint-heirs with Jesus Christ our 
Lord?” Can we want more than this 
for ourselves? And does it not en- 
hance the glory of this prize to have 
the prospect of conquering the world 
for Jesus and for the Father during 
the Mediatorial Kingdom in the only 
way in which it ever can be conquered 
—God’s way? 

Is it not for this Kingdom that our 
Redeemer taught us to pray, “Thy 
Kingdom come; Thy Will be done on 
earth as it is done in heaven?” Is it 
not for this Kingdom that he taught 
us to wait, saying, “Fear not, little 
flock; it is your Father’s good pleas- 
ure to give you the Kingdom”? (Luke 
12:32.) Is it not for this Kingdom 
that the world waits? “Unto him 
every knee shall bow and every tongue 
confess.” “The knowledge of the 
Lord shall fill the whole earth.” “All 
shall know him from the least to the 
greatest.” ‘And it shall come to pass 
that every soul which will not hear 
that Prophet shall be destroyed from 
amongst the people.”—Acts 3:23. 

Shall we, then, stop merely with an 
outward federation or confederacy? 
Shall we not rather unite our hearts 
and heads and hands along the lines 
of the Divine promise given to us— 
“In thee and in thy Seed shall all the 
families of the earth be blessed ?”— 
Gal. 3:29. 
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The Japanese Nation, Its Land, Its 
People, and Its Life: With Special 
Consideration to Its Relations with 
the United States, by Inazo Nitobe, 
A. M., Ph. D., Professor in the Im- 
perial University, Tokyo; Japanese- 
Exchange Professor to American 
Universities. 

This book has the good fortune to 
come from the pen of a scholar and 
thinker who is not only imbued with 
the history and the ideals of his own 
country but who, through his cosmo- 
politan training and his familiarity 
with the traditions of other lands, can 
present the spirit of the East in terms 
of Western thought and render what 
might otherwise seem alien and unas- 
similable, familiar and sympathetic. 
The book will be a revelation to those 
-who have ill-substantiated notions 
about the Japanese. The author has 
been in close touch with the present 
trend of thought in our own universi- 
ties regarding the relations and prob- 
lems confronting the Orient and the 
Occident and from his viewpoint he 
makes them clear in a strong and in- 
teresting way. It may interest Cali- 
fornians to know that his first lectures 
in this country on Japan were deliv- 
ered at the Stanford University. That 
lecture, a very important one, entitled 

“Peace Over the Pacific,” is in the ap- 

pendix. A map indicating the great 

trade routes of the Pacific ocean is 
inserted. 
Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 

New York and London, $1.50 net. 





i “A Romance of Billy-Goat Hill,” by 
Mrs. Alice Hegan Rice. 


“A Romance of Billy-Goat Hill,” 
Mrs. Alice Hegan Rice’s new novel, 















bids fair to approach the success of 
the earlier works that gave Mrs. Rice 
fame. In this connection it is inter- 
esting to note that those that had 
thought of Mrs. Rice only as humorist, 
an opinion based on her first successes, 
“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch” 
and “Lovey Mary,” today see the ful- 
filment of the late Richard Watson 
Gilder’s prediction that she would suc- 
ceed notably when drawing on “a 
broader canvas.” She did not have 
far to go to find either the “broader 
canvas” nor the characters with which 
to people it, for, like “Mrs. Wiggs,” 
the new novel is in her own Kentucky, 
and, again, like the beloved philoso- 
pher of the cabbage patch, is filled 
with humor of the kind one expects 
from Mrs. Rice. The central figure, 
however, is a wildflower heroine who, 
through misunderstandings due to a 
series of dramatic incidents, is parted 
from the man of her choice and weds 
an elderly scholar. The lover re- 
turns to face charges that had been 
made against him, and there arise 
complications that confirm Mrs. Rice’s 
skill as a story teller. The restora- 
tion of a boy’s power of speech is one 
of the unusual means by which the 
tangled situation is made straight. 


“Kismet!” by Dr. Joseph P. Widney. 
Published by Funk & Wagnalls 
Company. 


“Dying, but not dead! The Turk is 
a twentieth century anachronism. His 
life is in the past. By the waters of 
the Golden Horn he sits dreaming 
away the years, heedless of the -world- 
stir about him; and in his dreams he 
lives for Semitic Islam over again the 
days of Good Haroun of Bagdad; 
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while from minaret at evening fall 
goes out upon the still air as of old 
the muezzin’s cry, Allah il Allah! 
And the future? “Kismet!!’ and he 
turns again to his dreams. 

“Kismet! for he knows the land is 
not his; and he feels the hour of doom. 
Islam has ever existed only as an 
armed camp upon European soil. Its 
tenure has been that of the sojourner; 
not the abider. It was so with the 
Moor in Spain. It is so with the Turk 
by the Bosphorus. The Turk recog- 
nized this uncertain tenure from the 
beginning, and moved in, rather than 
built. The churches of Constantine 
became the mosques of Mohammed, 
with only the Christian symbols plas- 
tered over; and now, after three cen- 
turies, the stucco is peeling off, and 
the Greek inscriptions stand revealed, 
mutely prophesying of the end.” 

So reads a bit of prophecy and his- 
toric philosophy by Dr. Joseph P- 
Widney, in his great work on “Race 
Life of the Aryan Peoples,” written 
and published by Funk & Wagnalls 
Company before the recent war of the 
Allies against Turkey began. 


Prototypes of Dr. Lavendar in “The 
Voice,” by Mrs. Margaret Deland. 


Dr. Lavendar, the lovable character 
of Margaret Deland’s “Old Chester 
Tales” was acknowledged by that 
author in a recent interview to be a 
composite of two clergymen whom 
she had known in her childhood—one 
her uncle, Dr. William Campbell, 
president of Rutgers College, and the 
other Dr.. Preston, at one time an Epis- 
copal rector in Pittsburg. As is now 
generally known, Manchester, a sub- 
urb of Pittsburg, was the original of 
Old Chester. The latest appearance 
of Dr. Lavendar is in Mrs. Deland’s 
just-published holiday book, “The 
Voice.” 


“Memoirs Relating to Fouche.” Pub- 
lished by Sturgis & Walton Co. 
“Memoirs Relating to Fouche; Min- 

ister of Police under Napoleon,” which 

are just published by Sturgis & Wal- 
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ton Company, were first issued in Sep- 
tember, 1824, under the title Memoires 
de Joseph Fouche, duc dOtrante, min- 
istre de la police generale. Their suc- 
cess was instant. The Memoirs had 
in fact been written by Alphonse de 
Beauchamp from autographic notes 
and authentic documents. This was 
proven by the numerous details they 
contained, and which no one but 
Fouche could have known. The book 
is an absorbing account of the event- 
ful days of the Directorate, the Con- 
sulate and Empire, and is of great his- 
toric value and the liveliest and most 
piquant interest. 


“Stories of Lincoln.” ‘Published by 


Harper & Brothers. 


Stories told by Lincoln and anec- 
dotes related about him are prized for 
their own sakes and for the light they 
throw upon his character. Of such 
tales Anthony Gross, an enthusiastic 
student of Lincoln’s life, has made a 
large and well discriminated collec- 
tion, contained in the book entitled 
“Lincoln’s Own Stories,” published 
by Harper & Brothers. The story- 
telling itself is the phase of the Presi- 
dent’s character perhaps that brings 
him closest to us, and the stories with 
the circumstances that gave rise to 
them are vividly illustrative of the 
wit, wisdom and resourcefulness that 
have become permanently associated 
with his name. So much in the form 
of anecdote about one man might 
hardly prove readable if the man were 
any one except Lincoln; but in Mr. 
Gross’s collection there is a sufficient 
variety to make continuous reading en- 
joyable, while every tale or incident 
is marked by a pungency of humor or 
greatness of mind which declares its 
source. Mr. Gross has carefully sifted 
the true from the false, the unimport- 
ant from the really significant; he 
presents a compilation authentic and 
practically complete. The anecdotes 
touch upon every side of his nature 
and cover every period of his career. 
There are stories of his boyhood, of 
his law practice and circuit-riding, of 

















his experiences as a country politi- 
cian, incidents of the debate with 
Douglas, and finally records of his 
sayings, his keen judgments sometimes 
expressed in jest, during the years of 
terrible strain and responsibility in 
Washington. Some of these anecdotes 
are familiar, but they can never be too 
often retold, and it is no small matter 
to have them in their true and original 
form. Of those which are not in com- 
mon circulation and not likely to be 
met with in the course of general read- 
ing, there is a vastly larger number. 
It is not too much to say that nearly 
every reader will find in this book of 
Gross’s much about Lincoln that is new 

‘ to him and decidedly worthy of atten- 
ticn. 





“Comrade Yetta.” Published by Mac- 
millan Co., New York. 


Added interest is given to Albert Ed- 
wards’ new book, “Comrade Yetta,” 
through the garment workers’ strike in 
New York City. Mr. Edwards would 
seem to have anticipated this upheaval 
—for his story, which is to be pub- 
lished shortly, is said to be an accu- 
rate picture not alone of the conditions 
which brought about the strike, but of 
the strike itself. The central character 
of the book is a garment worker in 
whose life there is much that is signifi- 
cant and much that bears directly on 
the big industrial revolt which is cre- 
ating so much comment at the present 
time. 





Books for All Classes. To be pub- 
lished by the Thomas “Y. Crowell 
Company. 

Books for all classes of readers are 
found on the list announced for early 
spring publication by the Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. Fiction is repre- 
sented by a strong novel of unusual 
plot, entitled “A Superman in Being,” 
by Litchfield Woods; “The Debt,” a 
lively and thoroughly enjoyable story 
of South African life, by William 
Westrupp; and by Samuel W. Odell’s 
“Princess Athura,” a brilliant histori- 
cal romance dealing with events in an- 
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cient Persia. Kate F. Kimball’s “Eng- 
lish Cathedral Journey” is a notable 
addition to the Crowell Travel Stories. 
For boys there is an informing work 
on “How to Play Baseball.” Dr. Ori- 
son Swett Marden has writtén a new 
optimistic book, “The Joys of Living,” 
and two attractive volumes on effi- 
ciency lines, “The Progressive Busi- 
ness Man” and “The Exceptional Em- 
ployee.” New Thought is summed up 
in enlightening and convincing fashion 
by Charles Brodie Patterson in his 
“What is New Thought?” The list 
closes with a translation of Karl Mor- 
tensen’s “Handbook of Norse Myth- 
ology,” which has gone through many 
editions in the Danish original and 
should prove equally popular among 
students on this side of the ocean. 





“The Problem of Christianity.” To be 
published by the Macmillan Co., 


New York. 


Professor Josiah Royce, of Harvard 
University, sailed last week for Eng- 
land, where at Oxford University he 
will deliver a series of lectures on 
“The Real World and the Christian 
Ideas.” These lectures will later be 
gathered together and those which Dr. 
Royce delivered before the Lowell In- 
stitute on “The Christian Doctrine of 
Life”. added to them, and the whole 
published in two volumes under the 
general title, “The Problem of Chris- 
tianity.” The work will probably ap- 
pear in April. 





The author of “A Vagabond Jour- 
ney Around the World,” Harry A. 
Franck, mailed from Quito December 
31st the complete manuscript of his 
new. book, “Zone Policeman 88,” 
which The Century Co. will publish as 
soon as it can be put through the 
press. The new book deals with 
Franck’s experiences as plain clothes - 
policeman and census taker during 
five months in Panama before starting 
on his long tramp through the wilds 
of South America. 
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“The Island of Beautiful Things,” by 
Will Allen Dromgoole. 


An author whose art can hold 
equally the interest of both men and 
women is an exception, but Miss Will 
Allen Dromgoole, the brilliant South- 
ern writer, has accomplished this with 
success in “The Island of Beautiful 
Things.” With delightful precision of 
vision and style, she gives us a love 
story of the South. It is the first time 
she has interpreted this phase of life, 
and her conception and treatment is 
decidedly original. Through a little 
child a strong “fighting man,” who has 
lost all confidence in human nature, 
is led to put his trust.in humanity once 
more—and in a woman. The author 
has developed the story so sympatheti- 
cally that the book and the people in 
it will linger long in the reader’s 
memory. 

Illustrated in color by Edmund H. 
Garrett. Net, $1.23; postpaid, $1.40. 
Published by L. C. Page & Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 





“The Secret of the Clan.” A story for 
girls. By Alice Brown. 


Imagine four girls of fifteen or 
thereabouts, a delightful grandmother 
with whom they live and who believes 
that young people should have some 
secrets and do things their own way, 
a governess who knows how to dance 
and how to get up amateur plays, an 
uncle who wants to appear gruff, but 


in reality loves the “imps,” as he calls - 


his nieces, and you have the funda- 


’ mentals out of which Miss Brown’s 


wholly absorbing story is built. 

Published by The Macmillan Co., 
New York. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.25 net; postpaid, $1.38. 


“‘A Wanderer in Florence,” by Edward 
V. Lucas. 


Mr. Lucas has shown in his wander- 
ings in many lands that he is an intel- 
lectual loiterer absorbing the atmos- 
phere of the country and the soul of 
its people, rather than a keen-eyed re- 
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porter eager to catch the train for the 
next stopping place and content with 
mere diagramatic - descriptions. He 
seems as much at home in Florence as 
in London, and the illustrations which 
have distinguished his previous books 
are as numerous and noteworthy as 
heretofore. 

Published by The Macmillan Co., 
New York. Decorated cloth, 12mo, 
$1.75 net; by mail, $1.89. Leather, 
$2.50. net. 





“The Flowing Road,” by Caspar 
Whitney. | 


Mr. Caspar Whitney when asked re- 


cently for a sketch of his life threw up ~ 


his hands at the idea: “Heavens— 
don’t ask me to write the story of my 
life. All I can say is I’ve always been 
a wilderness wanderer, beginning with 
my first venture at nine years when I 
ran away from a Connecticut board- 
ing school, into the woods, where I 
lived for three days on stray farmer 
turkeys, while all the school and the 
country side were looking for me, and 
finally caught up with me. I was in 
the saddle for nearly eight years rid- 
ing and hunting continuously through 
the Rocky Mountain section from 
Mexico (and into Mexico) up to and 
into Canada. I wanted to see the other 
kinds of wilderness in the world, so 
I went to the Far East—India, Burma, 
Siam, East Indies, Malay, etc., and 
through South America, Mexico, the 
West Indies and, snow-shoed from the 
railroad through the Barren Grounds 
down to the Arctic Coast. My chief 
interest in all my hunting and wilder- 
ness adventuring has not been the 
hunting—i. e., the killing—but to see 
the wilderness itself and the wild life 
in its home.” 

’ Those who wish to know more of 
Mr. Whitney’s interesting travels will 
find great pleasure in reading his latest 


book, “The Flowing Road,” a record 


of five expeditions into the heart of 
South America. 

Published by the J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. 
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